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ABSTRACT 


TALL STEEPLES - HOLY PEOPLE: 
WESLEYAN SMALL GROUPS 
AS SPIRITUAL RENEWAL 


by 

Pamela Anderson Hall 
United Theological Seminary, 2011 


Mentors 

J. Elvin Sadler, D. Min. 

T. Anthony Spearman, D. Min. 


Tall Steeples-Holy People: Developed a model for training facilitators for Wesleyan 
discipleship groups at Emmanuel United Methodist Church, Melbourne, FL. A growth 
point for this congregation, which had a bent towards institutional self-care, was in 
personal spiritual awareness. Training was held over six weeks which developed 
neighborhood based small group facilitators, based on Wesley’s model for class groups. 
Both pre and post surveys, combined with direct observation, assessed the project’s 
impact. The researcher’s hypothesis was proved showing that as a result of facilitator 
training, there has developed a greater awareness of the need to develop small groups for 
spiritual renewal. 
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PREFACE 


From the heart of a pastor springs the call to grow the flock she tends in ways that 
lead to greater depth in their relationship with Jesus as Lord and Savior. Much of what 
passes as ‘doing church’ is the everyday ‘busy’-ness of the mechanics of institutional 
care and maintenance. But often these tasks that are necessary to the survival of a 
congregation can begin to overshadow the real purpose of being the church: growing 
disciples of Jesus Christ. 

So in the never-ending quest to move from mere survival as a church, the 
researcher/pastor of Emmanuel United Methodist Church in Melbourne, FL is seeking to 
establish opportunities for all members to reconnect to God and to others. The quest is to 
find those opportunities to encounter the living Christ in their midst, so that spiritual 
development is the core issue of church membership. 

As part of that search for a means to grow faithful disciples of Jesus Christ, the 
researcher/pastor has reached back into the foundational practices of Methodism as 
espoused by John Wesley. To that end, the concept of small discipleship groups, modeled 
after those Wesley formed, and which formed the basis of the Methodist church, became 
increasingly a topic of interest. 

Biblically, there is much attention in both the Old and the New Testaments about 
the nature of how the people of God are cared for. Ultimately, God sent us Jesus to be our 
Good Shepherd, to care for us, direct us, protect us, and lead us in the ways that lead to 
life. In the model of contemporary Methodism, we rely far too heavily on a lone 



shepherd; the pastor. This model consistently leaves the sheep only marginally cared for. 
Thus the idea of small discipleship groups, led by trained shepherds, will give a larger 
number of members the opportunity to care for the sheep of the fold. Issues that arise 
among members which may hamper their relationship with God or with one another can 
be addressed before they become embedded in their lives. Spiritual formation is more 
readily nurtured within small discipleship groups rather than at a congregational level by 
the pastor alone. 

This project offers the congregation of Emmanuel UMC the opportunity to try this 
model of Wesleyan small groups as a means to developing greater depth in their 
relationship with Jesus and with one another. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This case study addresses the issue of church stagnation as a result of the lack of 
growth in the spiritual development of its members. The overarching concern has been 
that of institutional maintenance, and thus the key concept of individual spiritual growth 
has taken a secondary position to the needs of the institution. The many tasks associated 
with the continuance of the congregation in a style and manner that has existed for 
decades often has stifled the discipling process. This style also depends on the pastor to 
exist as the chief (and often sole) shepherd of the congregation, caring for the spiritual 
needs of its people. 

The project addresses reinstating the original practice of having multiple small 
groups led by lay persons who act as shepherds of that particular set of individuals. This 
was a pivotal part of the success of what John Wesley called cell groups or class groups. 
These were the keystone of the new movement called Methodist, which has now become 
over 300 denominations strong around the world. 

United Chapter One begins this project with Ministry Focus, with a spiritual 
autobiography of the researcher. Then an analysis of the context in which the project 
occurs is detailed as Emmanuel Methodist Church of Melbourne is presented as the site 
for the project. The researcher as pastor brings a bird’s eye view of the challenges and the 
promises of these people who make up the congregation of Emmanuel. 


l 
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Chapter Two is The State of the Art in this Ministry Project. Many sources are 
available for the review of those interested in launching small groups, as well as those 
who seek to do so from a Wesleyan perspective. From this multitude of resources, the 
researcher was able to develop a custom plan for implementing the project as an eclectic 
blend of several of the best models in use. 

Chapter Three is the Theoretical Foundations and Review of Literature which 
establishes the theological, biblical, and historical basis for this project. An array of both 
classic and contemporary reference materials and writings enable the researcher to be 
aware of how others have both successfully and unsuccessfully attempted to transform 
the people of a congregation by training leaders for small groups. 

Chapter Four is the Methodology employed by the researcher for the design of the 
project. Metrics for the results of the projects are stated. 

Chapter Five relates to the Field Experience which reports on the details of the 
actual implementation of the project in the context of Emmanuel UMC in Melbourne, FL. 
Methods of data collection were reported on within this chapter. 

Chapter Six contains the Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion drawn from the 
researcher’s reflections of the field experiences. This is summarized as finding from the 
understandings gleaned from the model used for the project to teach small group 
leadership skills to the self-nominated trainees. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 


Training Facilitators in the Wesleyan Small Group Model 

The world our grandparents knew as the calm settled life of subsistence farming is no 
more. From agrarian to urban, families have fled the countryside and flocked into cities. 
Following the end of the Second World War, opportunity presented itself in ways that 
were far different than what most people knew. From parents who each came from farm 
families, the researcher was born into a large, extended group of grandparents, aunts, 
uncles and cousins. Bom in Savannah, her father’s clan all lived together in a group of 
houses recently built in a suburban setting after the sale of the family dairy farm. During 
World War II, her father was the only one of the three brothers who did not make the cut 
to enter the military. So he stayed home, and built three homes; one very large, one 
medium sized, and one that was a garage apartment. Those who lived in the big house 
with her grandmother were an aunt with her husband and children, and a single uncle. 
Another aunt lived with her husband and children in the garage apartment, while the 
other house held another brother and his wife and child. The family shared a common 
backyard, but most especially they shared a common life. Part of the common life 
together was attending the old downtown Savannah church, Aldersgate Methodist 
Church. It was big, yet they as children were not. It was quiet and they were not. But the 
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researcher knew some big scary person who could not be seen, who was there in that 
great stone walled place and his name was God. The extended family attended services 
regularly, but they never considered it a place where they would have yearned to go on 
their own. Those wonderful words from God lived only in the church, and they did not 
get repeated or shared at home. Bibles were for opening and reading in church. 

God was a little more exciting when the researcher and her family were out in the 
country at the other grandparents’ farm in Vidalia, GA. Her grandfather’s family had 
built the original church building, as well as the current one. Cedar Crossing United 
Methodist Church was a plain wooden building, and it was either way too hot or way too 
cold. Always. Having no heater and no air conditioner, there was not even an electric fan 
to make those August Sundays palatable. But she learned quickly from an older great 
aunt, that if you got there early enough you could grab one of those paddle fans with 
Jesus on the front and the funeral director on the back and make some semblance of 
breeze to keep you from fainting in the heat. 

As the young adult years came, the researcher let her own spiritual needs float about 
without nurture or formation. It was truly a situation where the author was one of those 
“C & E” Christians, showing up only on those two ‘holiest’ of Christian days. It was after 
full twelve years of marriage that God spoke into her life again his fresh message of grace 
and love. At this time God began to nudge her, and she knew there was more to God than 
what she knew and he wanted more from her than what she was doing. After some timid 
expressions to other church members that she wanted to find a place to serve there at 
Mandarin United Methodist Church, in Jacksonville, FL, she soon found herself in years 
of leading Bible studies, as well as other leadership roles. So she began graduate school 
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to study mental health counseling. Soon after beginning work as a counselor, she realized 
she could not offer hope and healing to hurting people without offering them Christ. In a 
therapeutic setting she was unable to do this, so she responded to God’s call to enter 
ordained ministry. 

Ministry in the world in which we live offers us the opportunity as disciples of 
Christ to learn and live in a whole new relationally-based venue for offering Christ. We 
are a post-modem, post-Christian nation. The generations that have come into being over 
these last 40 or so years need to hear the gospel in ways which are based more on their 
way of hearing than our way of telling. The theology of atonement becomes critical for us 
as a central doctrine as we try to weave a story together of love and forgiveness and 
relationship, bound up with telling how our own lives are changed and renewed in 
relationship with Christ. How can we ask others to believe if we cannot share our stories 
of our relationship with God? Scot McKnight in A Community Called Atonement /looked 
at Luther’s crux sola to focus our understanding of Christ’s work on the cross and not just 
on his glory. He went on to say unless we embrace a theology of the cross; we may miss 
the atonement itself. Happily the researcher had a mentor. Rev. Bob Pearcy, who helped 
her have ‘life-lenses’ that allowed her to look for moments in everyday when the in¬ 
breaking of the Kingdom could be witnessed. This process helped make visible how God 
continues to usher in a new world through Christ’s atoning work on the cross. It is 
difficult to see how continually God plays into the ordinary moments of our lives until 
there has been training to be sensitive to the idea that atonement is not a one and only 
event but an ongoing way of seeing God’s care and concern for us. 


iScot McKnight, A Community Called Atonement (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2007), 53. 
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One of the clearest expressions of traditional theology was that of Dallas Willard, in 
The Divine Conspiracy: Rediscovering Our Hidden Life in God. Willard communicated 
in a very practical way how God is at work among his people, even if God had “to 
occupy a tent - a tent! - for decades of grubby desert camping. ”2 Willard succinctly said 
how God reaches out to touch the lives and the hearts of believers. The tent we now 
occupy as members of today’s society has been vastly changed from that of our 
forefathers and foremothers in the faith. Yet we are stuck in telling the story in the same 
model that was used decades ago - if not centuries ago. Thus we fail to be faithful 
disciples of Jesus who calls us to make disciples of all nations. But is the failure that of 
the faithful? Or is it more the lack of prophetic and apostolic leaders who will not only 
challenge the faithful in their spiritual growth, but lead the way in example? Have the 
sheep failed, or is it the failure of the shepherds? 

One key goal of spiritual growth is to gain a better ability to recognize God working 
in the world. In the midst of living among the people of the world, as Christians we 
should see how to translate how God fulfills his promises to us every day. The goal is for 
followers of Christ to become more theologically articulate. Christians need to tell the 
story of God in a way that contemporary people could understand, relate to, and 
internalize in order to shape their own lives. How can we bring the story that never ends 
into a more contemporary venue to point the world towards the redemption offered to us 
through Christ? 

Recently the idea of the “Emerging Church” has taken root, providing an alternate 
route of discipleship than that offered by the institutional church. The case presented by 

2 Dallas Willard The Divine Conspiracy; Rediscovering Our Hidden Life in God (New York: 
HarperCollins Publishers, 1998), 385. 
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Brian McLaren, among others, has an expectation of an emerging trend toward a less 
institutional church. He suggests the church of the near future, the emerging church, is 
more organic, springing from the culture wherein it exists. Denominalization, with its 
structures and boundaries, seem less important than being able to be passionate about 
Jesus .3 The researcher suspects we are on the cusp of a massive upheaval in ecclesiology 
as so many of our mainline churches exist by a thread. They are both populated by, and 
minister to, an aged population. Whether this movement will serve to address the current 
low impact on young adults, and those who are frankly disillusioned with the “modem- 
era” style church that still dominates the Christian horizon in our country, remains to be 
seen. The researcher agrees we are living in a ‘post-Christian era’ and are at a critical 
juncture on how to be relevant within the world in which we live. 

One opportunity for relevance to the up and coming generations that is garnering 
much popular attention among Christian writers is the proposal that espouses churches 
reaching out in service to their neighbors who have need. This community service 
component provides the un-churched with, if you will, a ‘side-door’ into the life of the 
congregation. Community members are able to connect into the life of the congregation 
through service to the needy, yet may or may not ever connect into the worshipping part 
of the congregation. Although they are blessing the ones they serve, the true 
transformation occurs in the life of both the believers and the seekers, who learn Christ’s 
message, “just as the Son of Man came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.’CTo see the transformation occur in the lives of members, as churches 
grow from a consumer mentality of “what the church does for me” or “what I do for the 

3 Brian D. McLaren, A Generous Orthodoxy (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2004), 231. 


4 Matt. 20:28, (NRSV). 
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church,” but grow instead into “what I do in the name of Jesus for the world.” Often 
people spend a lifetime inside the church claiming to have a life devoted to Christ. But 
unless they go out to serve as Christ did, will they truly learn to become ‘one with Christ’ 
and to do as he did? To become at one with Christ is to become aware of the distortion of 
sin within ourselves as we are atoned and reclaimed in the imago dei in we which were 
created. God is in us all, and regardless of what life situations may weigh us down, Christ 
can restore us. 

Successes and failures in ministry all become the fodder of growth as a Christian. 
Many are reminders that we are not listening to God’s will but are going out under our 
own steam. Although many local United Methodist Churches engage in local mission to 
their neighbors, some of these ministries still lack that personal one on one connection to 
those they serve. Service in the name of Christ involves more than just sending money or 
other donations to help the poor. It means engaging at a personal level, of being hands-on 
with those who are being served. Being up close and personal not only is transformative 
for those in service, but is the only truly effective way of the sharing the Gospel with the 
un-churched. Many churches feel unsure how it is that God would have them serve. 

Some need to be encouraged to have that “holy boldness” that comes with stepping out 
from the status quo into new ministry horizons. In each instance, encouragement, 
education, and empowerment serve to move God’s people from pondering how to serve 
to going forth to do so. Ministry calls from us skills that allow growth in the 
understanding that “I can do all things through him who strengthens me. ”5 These are not 


sPhil. 4:13 (NRSV). 
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just words from Philippians, but must become part of the fabric of how we serve as 
Christians. 

Intellectually, the art of ministry requires not only a commitment to study, but the 
imbuing of a hunger to grow our minds and our abilities to better serve the God who has 
called us. Part of maturing spiritually is the understanding that God made us stewards of 
this world, as well as loving those Jesus calls neighbor. No longer can the church sit back 
when there is something that needs a prophetic voice in our community, but we must 
actively engage in trying to take a stand on the issues. This is the impetus for leadership 
to not just shepherd the flock in the fold, but to leave the 99 to look for the one.6 

Birthing a New Vision 

The model of ministry used by the researcher has moved from that of 
leader/followers to one where she serves more as a vision midwife. No one can force 
people to grasp a vision for their congregation that does not resonate from deep within 
their own understanding of how they perceive the church and its mission for making 
disciples. It is hard to bear fruit for the Kingdom when the vision of how to do that lives 
only in the heart of the pastor. The pastor, who is in the lead position as head shepherd 
within the church, serves in the role of finding the vision that lives hidden often within 
the people, and helping them birth that idea. If it comes from within them, it will be 
nurtured and will grow to bear much more fruit than ideas that are offered and espoused 
as being “ the way.” The “tall steeple” model of ministry tends to be how churches 
generally function in ministry. This predominates most of our mainline Protestant 
churches and provides top down management. Generally, various committees make 
some functional decisions, while the pastor still calls the shots on most things. Traditional 


6 Matt. 18:12 (NIV). 
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people often operate as the church in the same style as that of the church they 
experienced in the 1940’s, ‘50’s, and 60’s. Because they tightly cling to their 
comfortable traditions, their vision becomes so myopic that they cannot truly grasp the 
urgency of the need to change in order to save their beloved church. Even beyond this, is 
the understanding that their personal spiritual growth reflects how they serve Christ in the 
world. Often, the thinking process is that we love our church and our church members, 
and have always done things this way. Their central idea is that the tall steeple pointed 
the way for the world to come to us, the church. Evangelism meant opening the door and 
then assuming people would come. That mentality still drives the thinking of the 
churches, with little regard for what Jesus commanded, as he said, “Go and make 
disciples of all the world. ”7 But most United Methodist Churches fill their pews each 
Sunday with members who are in their 70’s, 80’s and older, and are lifetime Methodists 
with institutional preservation as their chief motivator. As such, within twenty years 
most of our pews will be empty in these tall steeple congregations, while the surviving 
Christian congregations, generally in newer areas in the suburbs, are packing people into 
warehouse buildings. These newly planted churches have moved from a ‘tall steeple’ 
mentality to a ‘holy people’ mindset, understanding and implementing the transformative 
power of living a Jesus-devoted life. 

Much of the urgency felt by the researcher to accomplish living out this call 
within a congregation relates to the pace at which churches are aging. We are so quickly 
losing our ability to communicate the Gospel in this age, to a generation whose thinking, 
living, and understanding is so radically different from our own. We are trying to tell the 


7 Matt. 28:19 (NIV). 
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old, old story from a LP album model approach to an mp3 generation. 8 We are telling the 
story in a manner that resonates with our own abilities to listen and to learn, while trying 
to reach a generation that only listens in sound-bites and who are not just auditory 
learners, but visual as well. Our ability to tell the timeless story in a timely way is 
crippled. We are failing to bring people to Christ, and risking not only their eternal 
salvation, but their ability to live life to the fullest in the here and now. Helping move 
congregations to become more critical in their thinking about the shape of ministry of that 
congregation is a time consuming and labor intensive effort. One heart at a time must be 
changed, often running counter intuitive to our personal style preferences. We need 
leaders who will be committed enough to lead the flock, not as they circle the sheep pen, 
but out the gate and into a world that is waiting to hear the Good News. The focus must 
become being a holy people. We have grown a Christian culture here in the US that is so 
consumer oriented, leaving little opportunity for an individual to experience individual, 
intentional discipling. There is a perceived sense of yearning to experience the holy, yet 
when we gather; our rigid structures allow little if any space for the work of the Spirit 
among us. 

The need for a model of ministry that empowers individuals to claim the freedom 
to be the faithful followers of Jesus must take precedence over institutional self¬ 
maintenance. Not to assimilate the denominations prescribed model, but to discover the 
indigenous format of being the church that well serves those people in that particular 
context at this particular time. Ecclesiastes 3 gives us a beautiful understanding how 
everything must change, for there is a season for each thing. One size does not fit all, but 
change, as our current president so often calls for, is truly one of the most difficult things 


8 Joy Moore, lecture at United Theological Seminary. August, 2010. Dayton, Ohio. 
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a leader can try to implement. It is easy to witness the problems inherent as churches 
attempt to change. And the “change agent” often becomes the sacrificial lamb when that 
change is enacted. The prophetic voice of the pastor, trying to lead change, may 
encounter difficulty. Spirit filled leadership will need a strong faith, and the patience of 
Job to lead a congregation through change. If the change is against the will of the 
congregation and its leaders, then change can be difficult as congregations attempt to 
maintain homeostasis. 

From Herd Mentality to Team Effort 

When making changes to the usual and customary way of being in ministry, it is 
necessary to not only have a common vision of how the church should live out the 
ministry, but also to have a realistic understanding of the environment in which the 
church will minister. Often assumptions are made about how to reach the un-churched, 
that may not have an accurate correlation to the actual individuals and families that 
comprise your ministry area. It may be easy to guess what others need in their search for 
spiritual answers, but Jesus set the perfect example as he would ask the person with the 
illness or other problem, what was their need. There is example after example for 
congregations on how to do this in ‘Life’s Instruction Book’ - the Bible. 

Looking at the area that surrounds Emmanuel United Methodist Church (EUMC) 
in Melbourne, Florida, we see a homogenous group. Currently the population of the 
ministry area here in Melbourne is 67,000 people, who are in an area immediately 
surrounding EUMC. This ministry study area is largely defined by the 32935 zip code 
area. This number has risen over the last decade from 62,298 in 2000 with a 7.5% 
growth. The growth has slowed its pace from 27.3% in the decade from 1990 until 
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2000. Most of the population of the study area is concentrated within the former town of 
Eau Gallie, which was incorporated into the Melbourne town government in 1969.9 

Surrounding Melbourne are several towns which had been sustaining steady 
growth as “space industry” organizations of South Brevard County, known as the “Space 
Coast,” with most businesses being support for the aerospace industry. The area of 
Melbourne in which Emmanuel UMC is located is heavily a blue-collar area of town, 
generally in jobs that support the key, space related industries. Almost 34,000 of the 
67,000 residents in the targeted ministry area are employed in blue collar careers. 10 White 
collar jobs number about 25,500, while about 1,900 are listed as unemployed, n The 
average household income is between $50,000 and $75,000 annually in the target area. 12 
Eighty-five percent of the target area population has at least a high school education, 16% 
having a bachelor degree and 9% having a graduate degree. 13AII these numbers put the 
target area slightly ahead of the rest of Florida in educational attainment. 

Many engineering firms have their headquarters here, as well as regional 
headquarters for some related industries. These entities employ large numbers of 
employees in a range of functions from entry-level skills to professionals, especially 
engineers. EUMC has key leadership that are/were engineers or educators. The church’s 
ministry area, “The Space Coast, is known as a high-tech center of the Southeast. Major 

9 M Eau Gallie. " Encyclopcedia Britannica . 2010. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Online.< http://www.britannica.eom/EBchecked/topic/177514/Eau-Gallie > (Accessed October 12, 2010). 

10 Melbourne, Florida. National Relocation. 

http://profiles.nationalrelocation.com/Florida/Melbourne (Accessed October 20, 2010). 

11 Ibid. 

12 Missionlnsite. “Full Insite Report” www.missioniniste.com (Accessed October, 2010), 7. 

13 Melbourne, Florida. National Relocation. 

http://profdes.nationalrelocation.com/Florida/Melbourne . (Accessed November 15, 2010). 
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employers in the Melbourne vicinity include Brevard Community College, Florida 
Institute of Technology, DRS Technologies, GE Transportation Systems, Harris 
Corporation, MIMA, Northrop Grumman Corporation- Surveillance and Battle 
Management Systems, Rockwell Collins, and Rossi Electronics. ”14 

With the extensive impact made by the space industry, and the presence of the 
John F. Kennedy Space Center at Cape Canaveral, there is an additional group located 
here that impacts the study area. The military presence helps shape the area through 
Patrick Air Force Base located on the island side of the study area. Many residents are 
active duty military, with a notable concentration of retired Air Force veterans choosing 
to stay in the area. The congregation of EUMC includes many veterans. 

The Space Coast of Florida is somewhat different from the rest of our 
state. There is a tendency to be more of a location for ‘transplanted’ residents who have 
come here originally from the mid-West. Some moved here because of work, some came 
here to enjoy the delightful area that is so tropical in nature, without the more intense 
urban attributes found in communities farther south. South Brevard County is a 
collection of many small towns; each has its own qualities. This reflects a less urbanized 
population, which retains the persona of small town neighbors. Conservative values both 
civilly and religiously predominate among this study area. 

For the most part our study area follows suit on this conservative, settled aspect of 
this part of the state. Fink to Fead classifies this area as “Middle American 
Families.’’isMany of the United Methodist churches still cling to very traditional ways of 

14 “City of Melbourne, FL ” 12 Oct. 2010 http://www.melhoumeflorida.org/info/ (Accessed 
November 12, 2010). 

15 Link to Lead. www.Percept.com (Accessed April, 2010). 
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being the church. They primarily support the traditional United Methodist Order of 
Worship, with hymns sung from hymnals or in some cases, from projected lyrics on 
screens. They still use robed clergy and choirs, and still prefer the organ to electronic 
musical instruments. At least one UMC in the area has bridged over to growth resulting 
from a more progressive praise and worship format. EUMC currently offers two services 
which include both a casual service and a traditional service, which is much more heavily 
attended by church members than the casual. The music of the casual service has only 
modest appeal to the congregation’s base, but is offered more as a point of entry for 
visitors. The casual service benefits from frequent visitors, and as a point of entrance into 
membership. 

Launched in 1963, the Emmanuel United Methodist Church of Melbourne, 

Florida has an official membership of about 300 members as of July, 2010 when the 
current new, middle aged, female pastor arrived. The church breaks down into these 
membership categories (see Glossary) ;i6 

Table 1. Membership 





Constituent 

305 

I V 

32 

15 



This church had gone through significant upheavals over the previous twenty-four 
months before this pastor’s arrival. She was the fourth pastor appointed to the church in 
that short timeframe. The first of the four pastors, having been there but three years, left 
because of medical concerns. The next pastor served only four months as an interim 


16 2007 Journal of the Florida Annual Conference, The United Methodist Church. Part VII. 
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pastor, because it was decided as a Licensed Local Pastor his level of training was not 
sufficient for that congregation, and an ordained pastor was needed to lead this 
congregation. The next pastor, the first woman ever appointed there, was a native of 
Jamaica and became the first cross-racial appointment for the congregation. This 
appointment did not well match her gifts and the congregation’s needs, and was further 
complicated by medical issues. 

Emmanuel UMC is a mid-sized church, with two much larger United Methodist 
Churches nearby. Average weekly worship attendance, divided between two worship 
services, is approximately 205, with the fall and winter attendance higher when the 
associate members and the constituents who winter in the area are present. Summer is 
the low season with average attendance approximately 180 at the two services. With an 
average of 205 weekly at the worship services, this places Emmanuel UMC in the mid¬ 
size church category. “Of the 35,000 United Methodist churches in the United States, 47 
percent have 50 or fewer people in worship. ”17 Just two years ago the church was large 
enough to support both a full time senior pastor and a full time associate pastor. When 
the current pastor arrived in July, it had cut the pastoral salary for a single pastor to less 
than 50% of what it had been just twenty-four months earlier. This is reflective of the 
financial crisis of this congregation, and contributed to the pressure felt by the previous 
female pastor. 

Even as Emmanuel UMC is getting smaller, Melbourne is experiencing continued 
growth, with a forecast of a 4.8% increase from 2010 to 2015, with a total population 


17 General Board of Global Ministries. hftp://gbgm- 

iimc.org/global news/full article.cfm?articleid=5092 General Board of Global Ministries, August 4, 2008. 
(Accessed September, 2009). 
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expected to reach 70,218.18 The area surrounding the church is built out, with many of 
the homes built around the space race explosion of the 1960’s. Many of the residents are 
part of that original growth spurt in Melbourne. This growth spurt is what birthed 
Emmanuel UMC as it began its congregation life worshiping and holding Sunday School 
in a four bedroom home built on the eight acres that had been purchased for the purpose 
of building a new United Methodist Church in the Eau Gallie area. One of the four 
bedrooms served as the church office, and classes were held in each of the bedrooms. 

That home is now the current parsonage, which is co-located with the main church 
complex. As recently as 1987 the church underwent a major capital expansion when it 
built a large fellowship hall, with commercial kitchen and several classrooms. Many of 
the original founding members still fellowship at Emmanuel, with many other long time 
members active in leadership. There is a great pride and connectivity between members, 
and a sure willingness to serve. 

Within the target ministry area surrounding Emmanuel UMC, there is a growth 
trend toward the average age of a resident increasing to 42.7 years old, reflecting an 
aging population. 19 Racially, the total population of white residents has continued to 
decline from 86.5% in 2000 to 82% in 2010, with minor increases in the Hispanic/Latino 
segment to 8.6% in 2010. The ratio of African Americans will hold steady at 4.6% of the 
population from now until the projected 2015 number. This still leaves Emmanuel settled 
within a very homogenous community, consisting primarily of white families. 


is Mission Insite. “Full Insite Report” www.missioniniste.com (Accessed October, 2010), 1. 
19 Mission Insite. “Full Insite Report” www.missioniniste.com (Accessed October, 2010). 
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The number of households with children under 18 increased to 72% in 
2010 .20 That is a slightly higher percentage than the state of Florida’s average for 
children under 18 who live in a two parent household. Additionally, these families are 
less likely to live in poverty .21 Yet Emmanuel UMC has very few children, with 
generally only about 12-14 children in church each week, and about 16-18 youth present. 
This inability to connect with families with children remains a key issue in the long term 
viability of the congregation. Families and empty nesters will provide the greatest 
decrease in the stage of life segment of ages 35-54 for this contextual area from 28.0% in 
2010 to 23.8% by 2015. This will keep the target area of Melbourne slightly younger 
than the average age of the rest of Florida. Yet the largest increase of population type for 
the target area is in the group called “Enrichment Years” which covers ages 55 to 64 with 
an expected increase of 4.2 %.22 This may reflect that the community is aging as the 
children are raised and leave while the empty nest parents remain. This may serve as 
EUMC’s best opportunity for evangelism, with programs and initiatives aimed at these 
“Enrichment Years” neighbors. Knowing the needs of its neighbor better, Emmanuel is 
positioned towards increased congregational health. To lead from a position of strength it 
may necessitate Emmanuel conducting an analysis of which market segment the 
congregation wishes to connect. 

Emmanuel UMC is very active in its efforts to reach out to meet the needs of the 
community. One key ministry is a program called Angel Food which offers families an 
opportunity to buy food for their families at vastly discounted rates. Two days a week, a 

20 Ibid., 8. 

21 Ibid., 9. 

22 Mission Insite. “Full Insite Report,” 2. 
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food pantry called the Genesis Pantry, also offers emergency food to feed a family for a 
week to neighbors who are in great need. Benevolences from the church are available for 
those who cannot pay rent or power bills. Partnership with the neighboring elementary 
school allows the congregation to support the needs of children, teachers, and faculty. 

Yet even in midst of all the many other outreach ministries, there is little or no 
opportunity for individual spiritual growth. Only two adult Bible studies exist during 
Sunday morning. There is no Sunday morning youth opportunity for discipleship and 
spiritual growth, with only a Sunday evening opportunity for youth. There is only one 
combined group class for elementary aged children for Sunday School. There are no 
weekday discipleship opportunities for adults, youth or children at all. 

Much of the concern the pastor/researcher has been addressing how these loving, 
faithful members have been cared for and taught over their lifetimes. Much of what they 
have been offered by their leadership encouraged very little participation from adults in 
the congregation for personal faith development. It was evident that the congregation was 
in a state of deep unrest when the current pastor arrived because of the frequent pastoral 
changes. During these changes the financial situation of the church became dire. That is 
the first concern to be addressed by the pastor/researcher. The long term goal is to 
encourage leadership towards instituting methods of offering greater pastoral care in 
order to foster greater spiritual growth. The future of the church depends not only on 
how well the church offers outreach and congregational care to each other, but on the 
depth of their spiritual relationship with Christ as Lord. So this project seeks to provide 
skills to leaders to enable them to reach out to members of the church, to their neighbors, 
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and to those who seek an intimate opportunity to grow in their relationship with Jesus and 
his disciples at Emmanuel UMC. 

The project will enable spiritual leaders of the church to provide pastoral 
leadership to Wesleyan style small groups, and to encourage a deeper spiritual growth 
among the members and others. By implementing small group leadership training, and 
equipping congregational leadership for the task of pastoral care and oversight, the goal is 
to move from a herd mentality, to that of a team mentality. Each person on a team makes 
a difference in the ultimate success of a group, and is of critical importance in the 
revitalization of the church. 

We must remember where we have come from as Wesleyan people. Pinkston and 

Alsgaard report Bishop Timothy Whitaker, Resident Bishop of the Florida Annual 

Conference of The United Methodist Church, said: 

... that a loss of memory may lead to a loss of one's identity. If a group 
begins to lose memory of its origins, it loses its identity". "We need to 
change, but we must change and do so without losing our identity."The 
bishop showed how John and Charles Wesley - Methodism’s founders — 
articulated a clear theological vision, often encapsulated in their hymnody. 

The Wesleys' strong Trinitarian roots, Whitaker said, forged a theology 
that said that the living God is acting in history for our sake; that 
transforming the whole creation starts with transforming the individual; 
and that a theological vision without a community in which to live it out is 
no good. 

"Early Methodists had a connection with each other," the bishop 
said, "through the societies, classes and bands.. .Our congregations need to 
fall in love with their communities again. If our people will learn how to 
put together an intentional, holistic system of making disciples of Jesus 
Christ and let the Holy Spirit give them the energy to fall in love with their 
communities again, then there will be congregations that turn the world 
upside down. 23 


23 Jeanette Pinkston and Erik Alsgaard, Living the United Methodist Way - Turning Worlds 
Upside Down. The United Methodist Church’s General Board of Discipleship. Jacksonville, Florida. 
February 5, 2009. http://iimcqiiadtraining.org/leadership.html (Accessed August 21, 2010). 
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The call and the hope for Emmanuel UMC as a congregation is to remember our 
roots as we train leadership in the methods of small group ministry to develop individual 
spiritual growth, as we move from just being a “Tall Steeple” model of waiting for others 
to come to us, to a “Holy People” model where we live out the Great Commandment. 

We need to change from a church that is led by only one shepherd - the pastor - to a 
church that has many leaders who will lead and care for the spiritual lives of the members 
of the Emmanuel UMC. We need to receive a response from trained leaders to leading 
small, home based groups for spiritual accountability to signal the church’s future 
usefulness as Kingdom Builders. We need for “Holy People” to become strong leaders of 
the faith by empowering leaders with new skills to lead and care for these strong and 
faithful people of God. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


Relationships Between Small Groups and Congregational Vitality 

Throughout the history of the Christian church, from Jesus himself, we see the 

critical role small groups play in the spiritual development of believers. Small groups 

play one key role in the spiritual discipline individuals can use for their own faith 

development and continued growth. Without growth and change in individual’s lives, 

congregational vitality is difficult to achieve and maintain. Nurturance for those who 

desire to grow in godliness is encouraged and assisted through the leadership that God 

raises up in each congregation. Jesus often is referred to as the Good Shepherd. And 

shepherding is what pastors of flocks (congregations) are appointed to do with the sheep 

of that fold. Yet the role of shepherd extends beyond what the pastor alone can 

accomplish. Jim Van Yperen in The Shepherd Leader, 1 says: 

There can be no church without leaders, no flock without shepherd 
leaders. Scripture teaches that Christ is the head of the Church. Christ is 
Head Shepherd. The New Testament calls elders and pastors to be His 
under-shepherds, or what we will call shepherd leaders. There is a 
functional and spiritual authority that God gives to church leaders - but 
always, and only, under His authority. 

When we refer to shepherd leaders in the church we are referring to the 
leadership team - all the leaders in the church - not simply the pastor. 

There is no Chief Shepherd but Christ. All leaders are under-shepherds. 


1 Jim Van Yperen, The Shepherd Leader (St. Charles, IL: Church Smart 
Resources, 2003). 
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Shepherd-leadership takes place when a team of people employ various and 
complementary gifts to guide the church. 1 

The growth of the Methodist church in its many varied forms, yielding over 300 
related denominations world-wide, is evidence of how critical individual faith formation 
is to develop Christian’s spirituality. Yet in this era, we see churches in great decline. 

We continue to measure church vitality in terms of numerical indicators only, such as 
worship attendance, professions of faith, number of members on the role, and 
contributions. If these numbers are strong and moving upwardly on the graphs, then the 
assumption is that the church is spiritually vital and growing. Yet Jesus does not call us to 
be a numerically strong church, he calls us to be a church that loves God and loves each 
other. And if we find our way and actually move towards doing that to which he called 
us, we will in the end find the vitality that makes for church growth. 

Kenneth Collins, in his book, A Real Christian: The Life of John Wesley provides 
a detailed look at the life and biography of the man who changed how we look at what it 
means to be a real Christian. 2 One of the most lasting concepts of John Wesley’s 
development of the Methodist movement was his structured class system. Collins ties 
this small group format to Wesley’s own personal need to be in small group relationship 
in order to grow as a Christian. Wesley first experienced being in a small group for Bible 
study, prayer, and accountability when he and his classmates at Oxford gathered for what 
they termed “The Holy Club.” Later as his ministry grew, Wesley understood he too 
needed a mature group of Christians where he could lay down his burdens and have 


1 Jim Van Yperen, The Shepherd Leader. Church Smart, St. Charles, IL, 2003. 

2 Kenneth J. Collins, A Real Christian: The Life of John Wesley. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 


1999). 
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others hold him accountable, too, for his actions towards both God and towards other 
men. 


Kenneth Cain Kinghorn in his Volume III, Sermons 34-53 of John Wesley on 
Christian Practice: The Standard Sermons in Modern English,3 offers us a contemporary 
version of John Wesley’s sermons. Wesley’s most famous and often preached sermon, 
“The Scripture Way of Salvation,” which discusses “How We are Justified by Faith,” 
includes these admonitions: 

that our works of piety should include public, family, and private prayer; 
receiving the Lord’s Supper; searching the Scripture by hearing, reading, 
and meditating; and fasting or abstinence as our health permits. Second, 
our works of mercy should include ministering to people’s bodies and 
souls. These good deeds entail such things as feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, showing hospitality to the stranger, and visiting imprisoned, 
sick, suffering people. Our good deeds should also include instructing the 
ignorant, awakening foolish sinners, stirring up the lukewarm, confirming 
the timid, comforting the fainthearted, supporting those who are being 
tested, and in every way helping save souls from death.4 

Kinghom’s work presents Wesley’s most enduring sermons in a format that is 

contemporary for our use today. As he quotes Sermon 43, it is useful for the researcher 

to establish our Wesleyan heritage of working out our salvation. Wesley quotes Scripture 

when he says, “’’Whenever we have an opportunity, we work for the good of all.” We 

“live blamelessly according to all the commandments,” and through them we “worship 

the Father in sprit and truth.”” as we seek to grow in holiness.5 We are urged to 

understand how our salvation is tied to our faith and that there are acts of piety that 

enable us to grow. By urging the faithful to understand the need to help other Christians 


3 Kenneth Cain Kinghorn Volume III, Sermons 34-53 John Wesley on Christian Practice: The 
Standard Sermons in Modern English (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2003). 

-iKenneth Cain Kinghorn, editor. John Wesley on Christian Practice; The Standard Sermons in 
Modern English, Volume III, 34-53. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2003), 199-200. 


slbid., 193. 
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recognize that good deeds include ‘instructing the ignorant” (teaching the faith), 
“awakening foolish sinners” (personal accountability for sins), “stirring up the 
lukewarm” (encouraging growth in the marginal Christian), “confirming the timid” 
(helping others to speak/act with holy boldness), “comforting the fainthearted” 
(encouraging each other in the faith), “supporting those who are being tested” (helping 
each other seek God’s direction for our live, and “helping save souls from death” 
(encouragement for Christians to pick up their cross and continue in all faithfulness) are 
the basic tenants of small group functioning. Wesley understood and advocated for 
growth as Christians which entailed work beyond being present for weekly worship 
services. Wesley purports that by making ourselves available to grow in our faith works 
that help us gradually working out our salvation in ways “for which we have been created 
anew in Christ Jesus.”6 Thus small groups offer an ideal opportunity to seek by faith that 
which the Lord has promised to us. This is echoed by author Thomas Jackson in his 
contemporary language version of Wesley’s Sermon 43, “The Scripture Way of 
Salvation,” as he focuses the reader on Ephesians 2:8 (KJV), “Ye are saved through 
faith. ”7 

Some of the best sources of how John and Charles Wesley grew the Methodist 
movement are their diaries. Generally most communication was verbal, and few if any 

6 Kenneth Cain Kinghorn, editor. John Wesley on Christian Practice; The Standard Sermons in 
Modern English, Volume III, 34-53. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2003), 202. 

7 Thomas Jackson, editor. The Wesley Center Online. Sermon 43 - The Scripture Way Of 
Salvation .The Sermons of John Wesley - 1872 Edition, http://wesley.nnu.edu/john-wesley/the-sermons-of- 
john-wesley-1872-edition/sermon-43-the-scripture-way-of-salvation/ (Accessed July 14, 2011). 
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“Small Group Leader Handbooks” existed to guide the small group leaders in their 
methods of leading that would yield the best results. But in his doctoral research, Tom 
Albin explains why the Wesley's system worked so well, as he discovered during his 
research of their diaries and letters. He said, “The whole Wesley system was set up to 
help the people who really wanted more of God. If you missed more than three meetings 
in a quarter, you were out. They made it really easy for people to get out, and 
significantly challenging for people to get in and stay in.”8 The trial band was for seekers 
who were in the exploration stage and yet were sincere in their desire to understand God 
in their lives. They were held to strict standards, and after several months they were 
moved into class groups as their faith in Jesus Christ as personal Lord and Savior grew 
into a sincere commitment to live lives that were turned away from sin. 

Sondra Higgins Matthaei, in her book, Making Disciples; Faith Formation in the 
Wesleyan Tradition, 9 takes us back to the roots of our heritage as Methodists. She feels 
“The small group type of structure for adults in the Methodist movement were fonnative 
in that they created a learning environment for gaining, clarifying, and extending shared 
Christian belief and practice for growing in communion with God and neighbor.” 10 The 
researcher agrees with Matthaei that small groups are extremely efficient ways to care for 
the souls of a flock, and through this process thus produce movement in the faith 
formation of the believer. Matthaei continues on to note how this movement in spiritual 


8 Tim Stafford, “Finding God in Small Groups” in Christianity’ Today.. August 2003. 
http://www.christianitytoday.eom/ct/2003/aiigiist/2.42.html fAccessed July 10, 2011). 

9 Sondra Higgins Matthaei, Making Disciples: Faith Formation in the Wesleyan Tradition. 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000). 


10 Ibid., 130. 
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formation helps members to grow from being participants to being the next group’s 
leaders, and onto various levels of leadership within the community of faith. 

Matthaei also advocates for the use of clearly established guidelines, such as the 
“General Rules” established in the early movement of the Methodists. She said “The 
Rules for the adult groups in the Methodist movement were intended to provide guidance 
on the Way of Salvation. They were read frequently in the meetings. And because of the 
public nature of the Rules, people knew what was expected of them when they joined the 
Methodists .”11 Thus Matthaei and the researcher agree that there needs to be a well 
executed plan for the structure and format of the small group meetings. This concept is 
key to the researcher’s project. Matthaei goes on to say that the early “Methodist 
movement was an organizational structure that provided instruction about God’s grace 
and the Way of Salvation, as well as nurture in the Christian life through acts of piety 
(personal holiness), and opportunity to practice holy living through acts of mercy (social 
holiness).” She continued with, “Each member of a Methodist society received 
instruction in the faith and nurture for holy living in a system whose purpose was 
behavioral change, spiritual growth, personal interaction, and community 
transformation.”^ That goal is one for the researcher also, as the impetus for small 
groups is to allow people to share their lives in meaningful a way. The members of 
Emmanuel United Methodist Church need to be more purposeful in deepening their 
understanding of God’s Word while building strong, Christ-like lives. The need exists to 
move beyond fellowship with one another into interpersonal relationships that help 

11 Ibid., 131. 

12 Sondra Higgins Matthaei, Making Disciples: Faith Formation in the Wesleyan Tradition. 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000), 131. 
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people prepare, equip, and organize teams of people to carry out the Great Commission 
and the Great Commandment for maximum impact in our community of Melbourne, and 
beyond into the world. Small groups are key to a healthy, growing church, and add just 
the right balance to Emmanuel’s ministries of worship, serving the needs of the hungry, 
and congregational care to move its ministries to a new level of excellence. 

In reading Matthaei’s description of the evolution of the class structure and how it 
soon became a normative part of the functioning of the Methodist Societies, the 
researcher concurs with her statement of the “benefits of Christian fellowship. ”13 “Each 
person in a society became a member of a class that met weekly to “’bear one another’s 
burdens,’ and ‘naturally’ to ‘care for each other. ’”14 In leaning on Wesley’s teachings 
and writings, Matthaei encourages weekly meetings of the small group, to include 
components of confession of sins, and prayers for healing. She also espouses during each 
weekly meeting that members relate what is said during the meeting to the General Rules 
by including conversation about doing no harm, doing good, and following the 
ordinances of God. 

The researcher further agrees with Matthaei as she reports on the role of class 
leaders, whose tasks were to provide shepherding to the members of the small group. 

This shepherding task included monitoring if they the members were making progress in 
their attempt to live holy lives, to be regular in attendance of the class meetings, and to 
share with the Wesleys, as the pastors of the flock, the behavior of the members of the 
small group. When the behavior was not satisfactory, then the members were dismissed, 

13 Ibid., 131. 

14 John Wesley, Sermon #21, “Upon Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount,” Part 1 (1725ff.), Works, 
Vol.l, 484, quoted in Sondra Higgins Matthaei, Making Disciples: Faith Formation in the Wesleyan 
Tradition (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000), 133. 
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even though attempts were made to bring people back, by explaining again Scriptures 
that needed additional clarification for that particular member. But Wesley always left 
the door open for the return of the wayward members so if they were able to see the error 
of their ways, then they would always be welcomed back into the fold again. Mattheai 
presents a concise yet accurate assessment of the formation of the early class meetings of 
the Wesleys, as an outgrowth of the first society, the Fetter Lane Society. They were the 
first Methodist Society to break their members into groups of about twelve for the 
purpose of spiritual development. All other societies followed suit. 

The lay leaders of the small groups would exhibit spiritual growth themselves, 
and would thus be enabled to launch out and form what Wesley called bands. These 
groups were held to even stricter accountability within their small group meetings. 
Matthaei went on to report that those who held the most promise were selected to be part 
of what was called select societies. These members had reached a deeper level of 
spiritual growth and thus were considered to be ready to provide leadership through 
“deeper exploration of doctrine and total commitment to be life patterns of holy living 
through Christian service. ”15 Matthaei thus traces the development of leadership in the 
early Methodist tradition from membership in a society, to membership in a class, with 
some going on to bands who were ready to work at even a deeper spiritual level, then to 
the select societies where the deepest level of spiritual development and accountability 
took place as they provided leadership to the flock. Matthaei said, “The emphasis in the 
Methodist small group structure for adults was clearly on changing behavior of holy 
living. Preaching, exhortation, and hymn-singing in the society meetings, self- 

15 Sondra Higgins Matthaei, Making Disciples: Faith Formation in the Wesleyan Tradition. 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000), 136. 
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examination and instruction for a holy life in the class meetings, and sharing deeper 
religious experience and accountability in the bands cultivated the relationship between 
knowledge and vital piety .”16 This need for a deeper religious experience beyond just a 
knowledge of God’s will to living it in both works of piety and works of mercy are the 
pivotal premise of this researcher’s efforts. 

Organizing small groups within a church from a Wesleyan perspective is given by 
Michael D. Henderson in A Model for Making Disciples: John Wesley's Class Meeting. 
Henderson recommends to us that faith coaching that will take people on a journey from 
where they are to where they want to be closer to Christ. Coaching helps clarify what 
God wants us to do and how to live as he designed us; in his image. He encourages small 
group leaders to become coaches - those who encourage others to follow Christ’s 
teachings - while remaining less directive than traditional teachers would as they would 
be more prescriptive in their approach to discipling. Coaches serve more of the biblical 
role of shepherd in that they lead not only by example, but are skilled in recognizing 
danger signs in the lives of the believers. 17 Coaching in the researcher’s experience is 
preferable in that it serves more as two equals who travel together on a faith journey, 
versus having one expert who expects others to follow. So the researcher agrees 
Henderson has a very valid approach that would work well for most Wesleyan heritage 
churches. 

Congregational vitality is integral and imperative among those who are in the 
communion of the church family. “For John Wesley, the church is a “Christian 


16 Ibid., 136-137. 

17 D. Michael Henderson, A Model for Making Disciples: John Wesley’s Class Meeting 
(Nappanee, IN: Evangel Publishing House, 2005). 
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family”—a family of “faith and love” to use the words of his brother Charles, that 
patterns its life together after the nature of the triune God. Thus, the communion of the 
church is characterized by love, intimacy, and interdependence expressed in personal and 
social holiness, that is, in loving God and loving neighbor.”is This intimacy is difficult, 
if not impossible, unless members of the congregation find ways to connect other than 
just the large assembly of times of worship. Small groups are for believers who are 
unwilling to settle for anything less than life-transforming Christian community and a 
relationship that reaches beyond the transient events of the day to the eternal issues of the 
soul. 

Carl George, in Nine Keys to Effective Small Group Leadership: How Lay 
Leaders Can Establish Dynamic and Healthy Cells, Classes, or Teams , gives a well 
written and thoroughly field tested handbook for leaders who wish to establish or expand 
their church's small group ministry. 19 George believes that more people come to Christ 
through small group formation and discipleship than through large group worship. He 
confidently says that one out of four small group members who have never made a 
profession of faith will accept Christ as Lord through the relationships formed in the 
small group. Although the researcher has not had the experience of this, there is 
agreement with George in this statement. The researcher has known many who have sat 
through years of preaching and worship experiences without ever claiming Christ for 

is Sondra Higgins Matthaei, The United Methodist Deacon: Servant Ministry in the 
Communion of the Trinity. General Board of Higher Education and Ministry, The United 
Methodist Church.. http://www.ghhem.org/atf/cf/%7B0hcef929-hdha-4aa0-968f- 
dl 986a8eef80%7D/PIIB SFRVANTMTNTSTRYMATTHAFT.PDF (Accessed December 27, 
2010 ). 

19 Carl George, Nine Keys to Effective Small Group Leadership: How Lay Leaders Can Establish 
Dynamic and Healthy Cells, Classes, or Teams. (Mansfield, PA: Kingdom Publishing, 1997). 
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their own Savior, but have known a few once they were able to relate in a more intimate 
setting, that allowed for conversations and questions, were brought into salvific 
relationship with God. 

Most churches which are in dire need of rekindling congregational vitality 
struggle to understand the portability of small groups and their almost universal 
application to any congregation of size, age, or denomination. Good advice on starting a 
small group ministry is given by Mary L. Heidkamp and James R. Lund, in their book, 
Moving Faith into Action: A Facilitator's Guide for Creating Parish Social Ministry 
Organizations .20 These authors provide specific steps to starting a congregational social 
ministry committee. The main four areas they present are theology, group process skills, 
social skills, and spirituality. Although the authors write from a Catholic perspective, 
their ideas and recommendations are portable to other traditions as well. The key thrust is 
for social workers who work in a faith based context and who are interested in a social 
justice perspective. 

Matthaei also presents this in her work on small group structures by saying, “they 
reflected the nature of Christian fellowship, and Christian fellowship in the shape of a 
Christian family was the goal of a faith community in the Wesleyan ecology of faith 
formation .”21 This resulted in two primary aims for faith formation in disciple making. 
First, “was to awaken persons to the availability of God’s grace so that they may 
surrender their wills to God and be transformed for a holy life. A second aim of faith 
formation was to develop the church’s role in nurturing and supporting human response 

20 Mary L. Heidkamp, James R. Lund, Moving Faith Into Action: A Facilitator's Guide for 
Creating Parish Social Ministry Organizations (New York: Paulist Press, 1990). 

21 Matthaei, Making Disciples, 140-141. 
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to the prompting of the Holy Spirit, including holding a person accountable for the 
practice of a holy life .”22 This holding accountable for ones actions in practicing a holy 
life is a chief issue that is to ensue from the small group meeting. Recognizing when we 
have not been the people that God calls us to be often is the first step to repentance. It 
also provides the platform from which we realize how our actions impact those around 
us. In Joseph Coyne’s essay, The Process of Forgiveness, as part of the collection of 
essays edited by Andrew J. Weaver and Monica Furlong, in Reflections on Forgiveness 
and Spiritual Growth, he writes, “The road to forgiveness actually begins by realizing 
that we ourselves have acted in ways that others may have found offensive .”23 Whether 
its forgiving another or asking for forgiveness, participating in the act of forgiveness is as 
hard to avoid as breathing itself .24 

In Nels F.S. Ferre’s Making Religion Real, one of the areas he proposes we must 
make religion real is in the area of friendships. 25 He states, “We become mature only 
when as real selves we come to accept God’s will for the common good and our fellow 
men, therefore, as part and parcel of our inclusive selves. Not until we can say 
understanding^, “Not my will, but thine, be done,” and also accept with our total lives 
that God’s will for the common good is our own deepest will, shall we lose our lives to 
find them .”26 This author points out that part of our spiritual development is tied in with 


22 Ibid., 170-171. 

23 Joseph Coyne, “The Process of Forgiveness,” in Reflections on Forgiveness and Spiritual 
Growth , eds. Andrew J. Weaver and Monica Furlong (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000), 111. 

24 James MacDonald, Have the Funeral. (Nashville, TN: Lifeway Publishing, 2011). 

25 Nels F.S. Ferre, Making Religion Real, (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1955). 


26 Ibid., 105. 
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the concept that it is not only about our own personal growth, but that our development is 
tied to the growth of those with whom we are the closest spiritually. Concern for the 
greater good, that being the good of our fellow man, is a reflection of how we have 
developed as spiritual individuals. Our merits as Christian believers must reflect that we 
have learned the importance of the spiritual well-being of others as faith friends, with the 
role they play in our lives, before we can completely say that we have grown to the point 
that we claim God as a friend. God’s true friendship with us is the culmination of 
learning other-love. 

This is the belief of the researcher that through the relationship that can be grown 
within the intimate setting of a small group we can grow in other love, become more 
understanding of how the greater good exceeds the needs of any one individual, including 
our own needs. Ferre also states that, “Friendship through God with all people, simple, 
quiet, natural, helps make religion compellingly real. He who enters into such friendship 
begins to understand how faultily people understand themselves-let alone others-and how 
much they need genuine friendship in and through God. They need to have religion made 
real to them through those who are friends of God.”27 For God does not intend for us to 
live our lives as a random assortment of individuals, with similar interests, yet who only 
cross paths every now and then. He calls us to be in relationships with friends that will 
help us to build communities so we can connect with others in our walk with Christ. 

Sondra Higgins Matthaei in Formation in Faith: The Congregational Ministry of 
Making Disciples ,28 begins by presenting the challenge that the un-churched, or formerly 

27 Nets F. S. Ferre, Making Religion Real .(New York: Flarper & Brothers Publishers, 1955), 105. 

28 Matthaei, Formation in Faith. 2. 
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churched or the marginally churched offer to us in the church. She illustrates the problem 
all churches face; that of offering meaning to those who come seeking to encounter God. 
She says her subjects feel “characterizations of the church include its poor 
communication of the rich tradition of faith, its lack of openness to questions about life 
and faith, and its unwillingness to hear the needs of the people. ”29 In an effort to develop 
a ministry of faith formation we as the church must claim a new openness and a new 
willingness to really listen to those who come seeking the answers to life’s challenges. 

But that then puts the task of being open onto to us as congregations so that we are 
positioned to share our faith. 

Matthaei says “It also means that congregations must cultivate a climate of 
openness to living in a culture of ambiguity, difference, and change. In other words, a 
congregational ministry of Christian faith formation rests on a culture of hospitality. ”30 
Hospitality is a key theme in not only many Old Testament stories, but in many of the 
stories of the travels of Jesus throughout the Gospels. Churches need to pay special 
attention to the manner in which they welcome the stranger. Matthaei well states the 
need as she says, “life and faith in churches will be enriched when they welcome those 
who seek authentic relationship, faithful community, and deeper meaning in their 
lives.3iThe researcher agrees with this writer in that as much as most churches try, there 
is usually only a cursory attempt to welcome those who reach out to the church, when the 
desire of those who have come to the church is to “be heard, be known, and be 


29 Ibid., 2. 

30 Matthaei, Formation, 2. 


31 Ibid. 
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accepted. ”32 When this happens then an atmosphere of trust can develop in the midst of 

a small group which is best equipped to provide this level of relationship to those the 

church is trying to reach. When we are open to the voices of others, and not just hearing 

the voices we feel have all the answers, in that hearing of others, we can then build 

community with those who differ from us and from those in our church family. 

Howard Snyder in Radical Renewal: The Problem of Wineskins Today , accurately 

reflects the researchers own opinion when he states: 

The church is suffering a fellowship crisis. It is simply not experiencing 
nor demonstrating that ‘fellowship of the Holy Spirit’ (2 Cor. 13:14) that 
marked the New Testament church. In a world of big, impersonal 
institutions, the church often looks like just another big, impersonal 
institution. 

The church is highly organized just at the time when her members are 
caring less about organization and more about community. One seldom 
finds within the institutionalized church today that winsome intimacy 
among people where masks are dropped, honesty prevails and there is that 
sense of communication and community beyond the human - where there 
is literally the fellowship of and in the Holy Spirit. 33 

This is all happening when, as J. Edward Carothers in The Paralysis of Mainstream 

Protestant Leadership, says, “We have only hinted here and there at the meaning of 

human life. ”34 

In developing relationships in small groups for mutual edification and 
enlightenment, we can discover on a spiritual level that God never intended for us to try 
to go it alone. God has wired us for connections at many different levels and at many 
layers of life. Being separated, having divisions between us, and living isolated from 


32 Ibid., 3. 

33 Ibid., 83. 

34 J. Edward Carothers, The Paralysis of Mainstream Protestant Leadership (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1990), 34. 
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community is a sure way of negating the growth that God intends for us to experience in 
our faith journey. Being in a small group where safe and trusting relationships can be 
established, we learn to trust each other and to trust God. We can say those things aloud 
that we have been thinking, and can have trusted friends reflect back to us the answers we 
usually discover in the process for ourselves. Small groups guide us on a journey into the 
connections of our lives in a healthy process of bringing to light how God has created 
each of us for good. It is often in the process of discernment among the members of the 
small group that forces which seek to destroy our relationships with God and with others 
can be brought to light and solutions or responses to these problems discovered. 

Small groups offer us a casual, comfortable opportunity to experience the 
dynamics of intimate relationships. They provide an intentional plan for balanced 
spiritual formation and base it all upon the biblical principles that shape our faith journey. 
Members of small groups will intentionally seek to be transformed in Christ-likeness as 
they grow in spiritual maturity. The commitment to participate in small groups is an 
effective and practical plan for spiritual growth. Small groups move beyond just an 
academic approach to Bible study, where in many cases the teacher’s opinion on that 
particular Scripture is the filter through which it is presented instead of looking into the 
life-transforming arena of honestly interacting with God. Norvene Vest in Gathered in 
the Word, acknowledges that “we may be disappointed by the Bible, a foundational 
resource that our spiritual ancestors seem to have found fruitful. 35 Turning to the holy 
scriptures of Judeo-Christian tradition, we occasionally may find ourselves bewildered, 
disappointed, or sometimes downright alienated by what appears to be an experience so 


35 Norvene Vest, Gathered in the Word (Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 1996). 
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far removed from our own that we cannot find any way to unlock its value. Is the living, 
compassionate God revealed in scripture in a way that offers us guidance and comfort in 
our daily living?”36 Thus the call for those more experienced to serve as shepherd within 
small group settings to help translate these sometimes obtuse seeming stories into 
relevant life changing words for the contemporary culture. 

This guidance towards holy living calls from us an understanding that we must 
stand together in what Matthaei calls a “communion of faith.”37This need to be real 
Christians who can take action as a reflection of their own faith development was 
challenged in our contemporary society as Warren Bird and Michael Slaughter have 
written in Unlearning Church: Just When You Thought You Had Leadership All Figured 
Out.38 Mike Slaughter, the noted pastor of the Ginghamsburg Church in Ohio, 
encourages us to rethink how we live out being the church of Jesus Christ. He asks 
Christians to consider our call and the gift mix we have been given to use for ministry. 
Christians are asked to strive to follow the historical story of God in telling it a 
contemporary context. In doing so we are urged to make radical disciples of Jesus Christ 
in today’s world. Slaughter continues to be a key influencer in the ministry of the 
researcher. 

In How to Lead Small Groups, Neal McBride provides guidance for first time 
small group leaders and experienced group leaders on how to be more effective. 39 This 

36 Ibid., 10. 

37 Sondra Higgins Matthaei, Formation in Faith: The Congregational Ministry of Making 
Disciple (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press. 2008), 95. 

38 Warren Bird and Michael Slaughter, Unlearning Church: Just When You Thought You Had 
Leadership All Figured Out (Loveland, CO: Group Publishing, 2002). 

39 Neal McBride, How to Lead Small Groups (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress). 
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book is the essence of the how the researcher posits her case on why pastor/shepherds 
need to train others to help shepherd the flock, since it is improbable for one person to 
provide the level of shepherding needed to optimize spiritual development among the 
members of a congregation. McBride also addresses some of the pitfalls common to 
many small groups, regardless of format; Bible study, fellowship, or support groups. 40 
The researcher relied heavily on the instructions McBride suggests in this work as the 
researcher developed her own interpretation of small groups. How to Lead Small Groups 
was the flagship model from which the researcher developed her own unique model of 
training small group leaders. 

The theme of training leaders for small groups is echoed by Reggie McNeal in 
Revolution in Leadership: Training Apostles for Tomorrow’s Church (Ministry for the 
Third Millennium) .41 McNeal addresses the challenge of training leaders for the church 
of today and the increasing difficulty pastors face in doing so. No longer can a pastor 
alone have the sole responsibility of training the people for the Kingdom work to which 
we are all called. He offers us a model based on the first disciples that were gathered into 
unique learning communities as a method for contemporary consideration. 

John D. Schroeder in How to Start and Sustain a Faith-Based Small Group, again 
offers a model of how to train up shepherds within a congregation for leading small 
groups. 42 He starts with the planning stage and moves into how to promote these groups 


40 Ibid. 

41 Reggie McNeal, Revolution in Leadership: Training Apostles for Tomorrow’s Church: 
Ministry for the Third Millennium. (New York: Abingdon Press, 1998). 

42 John D. Schroeder, How To Start and Sustain a Faith-Based Small Group (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 2002). 
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within the congregation in order to recruit members, as well as outsiders, into 
participation in the small group. Schroeder coaches leaders on how to lead the small 
group meeting itself, how to maintain the groups, and options on how to work through 
problems. Much of what Schroeder says resonates with the researcher’s own experiences 
in the ‘sustain’ area of leading small groups. Much energy is often associated with the 
formative phase of the small group process, while sustaining it can provide the greatest of 
challenge to the leader. 

Authors Bill Copper, Chad W. Hall, and Kathryn McElveen in Faith Coaching: A 
Conversational Approach to Helping Others Move Forward in Faith, also espouse the 
method of coaching as a means of helping others move forward in faith. 43 This approach 
utilizes the coaching skill of being able to ask powerful questions, listening, and guiding 
the conversation towards discovery and action. These skills are necessary for any small 
group leader to use if the goal is to engage the group members in individual spiritual 
growth. Having personally been through numerous faith coaching training sessions to 
become coach to pastors and other churches, the researcher agrees with these authors as 
they suggest this more explicit method of encouraging personal discovery by the small 
group member, versus formulaic, directives driven methods. 

Robert Burtner and Robert Chiles (editors) in A Compendium of Wesley's 
Theology, provide us with important aspects of John Wesley's theology that can be easily 
read and understood. 44 These authors re-tell Wesley’s sermons in a manner that 


43 Bill Copper, Chad W. Hall, and Kathryn McElveen. Faith Coaching: a Conversational 
Approach to Helping Others Move Forward in Faith (New York: BookSurge Publishing, 2009). 

44 Robert Burtner and Robert Chiles, eds. A Compendium of Wesley’s Theology’. 1982 edition, 
(New York: Abingdon Press, 1954). 
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illustrates his passion for connecting people at a personal level with God. Burtner and 
Chiles help us digest Wesley’s compelling case for the need to have intimacy within the 
congregation beyond just worship. A case for personal piety, developed in the same 
period as Methodism was being born, was made by the Moravians who were settling 
America with settlements that eschewed personal piety and a life structured around a 
strong faith in Jesus Christ was made by Jacob John Sessler, in Communal Pietism 
Among Early American Moravians.45 

The practices that bring people into a closer relationship with Christ were written by 
Kevin Watson, in his blog, “John Wesley’s Thoughts Upon Methodism (Part IV).46 He 
has written a book about the distinctly Methodist approach to discipleship. This blog 
elaborates on his writing in this book and challenges the avid Wesley student to dig 
deeper in his understanding of Wesley's Three General Rules and the meaning they hold 
for the contemporary church. This blog offers an opportunity for lively dialogue in the 
hope that a refocused church might seize upon as they return to practices that once 
brought people into deeper relationships with Christ and his church. And he has also co¬ 
authored a book which seeks to introduce people to John Wesley’s theology called: 
Reclaiming the Wesleyan Tradition: John Wesley’s Sermons for Today m 

Other pastors who urge us towards being heartened about the changes in our 
culture and how we live out our lives as Christians are Martin Copenhaver and Anthony 

45 Jacob John Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1933). 

46 Kevin Watson, “ John Wesley’s Thoughts Upon Methodism (Part IV) deeply committed." Deeply 
Committed, http://deeplycommitted.com/2007/07/16/john-wesleys-thoughts-upon-methodism-part-iv/ 
(Accessed May 11, 2010). 

47 Kevin Watson, Reclaiming the Wesleyan Tradition: John Wesley’s Sermons for Today 
(Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 2007). 
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B. Robinson. In their book, Good News in Exile: Three Pastors Offer a Hopeful Vision 
for the Church, they focus on how the religious landscape of North America is ever more 
rapidly changing. 48 These authors identify how the mainline Protestant churches no 
longer hold the status they recently held forty or fifty years ago. The authors explore 
ways in which we are called to examine these rapid changes in relationship to the life of 
the church and the implications for change they hold for us. 

One implication that holds even greater weight for us as contemporary Christians 
is the need to be contextually sensitive. Excellent examples were given in Gerben 
Heitink’s Practical Theology: History, Theory, Action Domains: Manucd for Practical 
Theology (Studies in Practical Theology). This work forms a complete volume that 
allows any level of reader from lay person, to clergy, to students, to scholars, to develop 
an understanding of practical theology. Its purpose is to serve as a reference guide for 
those actively involved in a pastoral ministry. It was especially helpful to read examples 
of practical theology and how it plays out in life. The contextual examples were very 
appropriate. The researcher as pastor must serve as resident theologian, and this work 
provides good interpretations of difficult concepts. 

George Hunter, in Radical Outreach: Recovery of Apostolic Ministry and 
Evangelism, pulls no punches as he calls the contemporary church "on the carpet" for our 
lack of evangelistic efforts and zeal. It is not just another book’s railing against the loss 
of fervor for evangelism, but is a great guide on how to get about the Lord's business of 
making disciples. This call to accountability for our lack of zeal in offering meaningful 
opportunities for the faithful to grow through spiritual discipline is an attempt to not only 

48 Martin Copenhaver and Anthony B. Robinson, Good News in Exile: Three Pastors Offer a 
Hopeful Vision for the Church (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Erdmans Publishing Company, 1998). 
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highlight the issues faced by the contemporary church, but to offer sage guidance on 
methodology to the problem. 

Lisa Hess in Artisanal Theology: Intentional Formation in Radically Covenantal 
Companionship, offers an almost textbook approach to diving deeper into spiritual 
education. 49 The researcher agrees there is a hunger among people to find the connection 
between life and the spirit, and as the church we should become more assertive in our 
attempts at leading the flock we are charged with caring for into practices that will 
enhance not only our public worship, but also our personal worship and prayer. Often the 
transition between corporate worship and individual practice is the missing link, and so 
small groups link the two where trust can be established between group members and 
compassionate mentors or leaders. 

The call to bring change to “church as usual’ is expounded upon by John Jackson 
in his book, Pastorpreneur: Outreach Beyond Business as Usual.so Here pastors are 
challenged, rightly so, to move beyond continuing to put energy and time into programs 
that are done simply “because we have always done it that way.” He calls for changes 
that will impact the community that the church serves in a distinctly Christian way. The 
researcher agrees with the author in that our need to be purposeful in how we reach out to 
neighbors must change with each generation, for relationship models and styles continue 
to change. Small group ministry is an ancient concept, as seen in how the early church 
developed, and also in how our Methodist heritage began. We must reclaim this model, 
yet frame it in ways that have relevance for the contemporary society in which we are 

49 Lisa Hess, Artisanal Theology: Intentional Formation in Radically Covenantal Companionship 
(Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2009). 

50 John Jackson, Pastorpreneur: Outreach Beyond Business as Usual (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 2009). 
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placed. Small groups placed in church member homes are a lot less intimidating than 
going into the church itself, and thus hold a greater possibility to connect with the un¬ 
churched. While offering meaningful conversation and individualized discipling to small 
group members, we are helping to grow not only the church members who are there to 
grow themselves, but can introduce spiritual discipline to the newly joined community 
members who elect to participate in a neighborhood based small group before they 
venture to attend regular worship services at the church itself. 

One of the indirect goals of the researcher was establishing small group ministry 
in Emmanuel Church by training leaders. These leaders were to shepherd members of 
these groups of the church to begin to the concept of change. To enable members to open 
to the concept that change must be the new normal within a congregation if it expects to 
fulfill not only the Great Commission but the Great Commandment. In order to 
accomplish this, as author Barbara Sullivan writes in Gods Ground Force: What 
Happened When One Church Dared to Leave the Comfort Zone, we cannot just continue 
to do the same thing we have always done and expect to get different results, si Reaching 
the un-churched, the marginally churched, or the formerly churched requires us as the 
Body of Christ to adopt change in many facets of being the church. This is needed not 
only for us to be effective as witnesses for Jesus Christ, but to serve the needs of the least. 
This case study can be an effective model as a church seeks to understand how to live out 
its call. 

In one expression of how the church is changing to meet the needs of society is 
the understanding that although the message we share as Christians is timeless and 

51 Barbara Sullivan, Gods Ground Force: What Happened When One Church Dared to Leave the 
Comfort Zone (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House, 2006). 
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eternal, the method by which we tell that story must be indigenous; we must speak the 
language of the audience we are addressing. That indigenous approach to offering 
neighborhood based small groups is one topic where the researcher concurs with the 
proposition of Brian McLaren in A Generous Orthodoxy: Why I am a missional, 
evangelical, post/protestant/contemplative, fundamentalist/Calvinist, 

Anabaptist/Anglican, Metho, (Emergentys).52 McLaren takes the reader on a journey 
through his own personal faith story with its wide array of expressions of living as a 
Christian. He does not fall down completely on any one side of the equation of one faith 
tradition, but shares with readers how one has been formative in his development and has 
shaped his current understanding and living out his faith in Jesus. As the lines continue 
to blur among denominations and even between theological perspectives, we must 
acknowledge that those in our church’s pews and those still stumbling around in the dark 
are bombarded with a mind boggling array of presentations on ‘THE’ gospel. Our 
challenge is to present the Good News in ways that do not get us sidetracked with 
defending our understanding of salvation, but that weaves our own personal faith journey 
into the mix so we are not spouting one brand of theology at the world, but indeed 
interpreting it against the backdrop of our experience. We hear this need for clarity of 
expression in the preface to Kenneth Cain Kinghorn’s John Wesley on Christian Beliefs: 
The Standard Sermons in Modern English Volume 1, 1-20.53 Kinghorn, as an editor of 
John Wesley’s Standard Sermons, expresses how Wesley spoke in very plain language so 

52 Brian McLaren in A Generous Orthodoxy: Why I am a missional, evangelical, 
post/protestant/contemplative, fundamentalist/Calvinist, Anabaptist/Anglican, Metho, (Emergentys ((Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan/Youth Specialties, 2004). 
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all in his time could understand. But now that 300 years has passed, people of today 
cannot always easily understand what Wesley said. Kinghom says it is not so much the 
content, but instead the changes in the English language over time. Kinghorn 
understands that language is a reflection of culture and thus is fluid. 

Weaving experiences into the telling of the Good News is well done within the 
backdrop of a small group. The researcher agrees with McLaren though, that we must be 
open to the telling of the story from many different angles, for that is where the tapestry 
begins to gather richer hues in its palette of color. Within the safety of small group 
settings, we cannot only tell our own faith story, but people can feel freer to either agree 
or disagree. Richard Robert Osmer claims this same approach in Practical Theology: An 
Introduction, the benefits of weaving stories into the discussion of theology. 54 Moving 
from academically focused statements into illustrations that take the reader back into real 
life applications is skillfully done by Osmer. As he does so, he pulls us emotionally with 
him, too. Osmer, as well as the researcher, speaks not only as a pastor, but as an 
interpreter of theology to those who need to understand. We differ in that his audience is 
academia while the researcher’s is a congregation. 

Some small group advocates endorse small groups for the purpose of outreach and 
mission. The researcher has been engaged in many of these and found them to be short 
term groups whose benefits may have lasting impacts on the spiritual lives of the 
members of the groups. Vicki Tanin, Jim Hill, and Ray Howard in Sending Out 
Servants: A Church-based Short-Term Missions Strategy, enumerate the ways in which 
there are benefits to the individuals and the congregations to which they belong by 

54 Richard Robert Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Erdmans Publishing Company, 2008). 
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participating in this type of small group. 55 In the researcher’s experience, many 
individuals do have long-term spiritual growth as a result of participation, although not 
all do. Author Nancy Vendura in Go! Do the Same: Developing Parish Outreach 
Programs, also espouses developing small groups for the purpose of providing outreach 
to the needy. 56 She names methods and strategies for not only doing the work, but the 
theological basis for why we are called to do so. 

So whether we approach small groups within a congregation from the perspective 
of faith development within the congregation, as method of evangelical outreach to the 
world, or as a method of serving the least, all small groups provide for making the Word 
of God real to those who are involved. Dallas Willard, in The Divine Conspiracy: 
Rediscovering Our Hidden Life in God, takes the deep things of God and applies them to 
our lives in a very relevant way. 57 Willard takes Wesley’s teachings and sermons and 
relates them to concepts in our contemporary life in a remarkable way. He brings to life 
key theological concepts that will not only inform our faith development, but will bring 
to life an understanding of God that is in plain English. The researcher feels a direct 
connection between Willard’s presentation of theological concepts and the Scripture from 
where they originated. The researcher found great help in these explanations as she 
struggles with the daily need to interpret theology back to her congregation. This 
responsibility is also reflected by William Willimon in Ccdling and Character: Virtues of 

55 Vicki Tanin, Jim Hill, and Ray Howard, Sending Out Servants: A Church-based Short-Term 
Missions Strategy (Wheaton, IL: ACMC, 1995). 

56 Nancy Vendura, Go! Do the Same: Developing Parish Outreach Programs (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1992). 

57 Dallas Willard, The Divine Conspiracy: Rediscovering Our Hidden Life in God( New York: 
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the Ordained Life, as he describes the role of the pastor/theologian in the ministry of the 

congregation. 58 So from among these different approaches to forming and leading small 

groups, we still always land squarely back in the scriptures which challenge us to 

remember there will be no flock if there are no shepherds to care for them. And that is 

the ultimate goal of the researcher, to be able to provide greater opportunity for the 

congregation to care for one another, to help one another know God’s will, to understand 

the Bible better, to be more invitational to non-members, and to ultimately be better 

prepared to hold one another accountable for faith development. Small group ministry 

can only be developed with the leadership of trained small group leaders who will 

shepherd the people and guide them into lives filled with grace. In Richard P. 

Heitzenrater’s essay, God with Us: Grace and the Spiritual Senses in John Wesley’s 

Theology, edited by Robert K. Johnston, L. Gregory Jones, and Jonathan R. Wilson in 

Grace Upon Grace: Essays in Honor of Thomas A. Langford , he notes: 

Grace is God’s love present with humankinds, recognizing the 
disposition, purpose, manner, and power of that loving divine presence. 

Or put more simply, grace is “God with us.” Although this terminology 
brings to mind Isaiah’s prophecy of the coming “Emmanuel,” associated 
by Christians with Jesus, the phrase must be seen in its Trinitarian context: 

God with us at creation, God became flesh with us in Jesus Christ, God 
continuing to be with us through the Holy Spirit, to enlighten, liberate, and 
empower us. 59 


58 William Willimon, Calling and Character: Virtues of the Ordained Life, (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2000). 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Jesus’ Call to Shepherd: The Basis of Congregational Discipling 

A foundational thesis of this project is that the future of the mainline church, the 
“Tall Steeple” church, lies in the transformative power of Jesus Christ within the people 
of the congregations. Through transformation of the lives of the members of the church 
by way of spiritual discipling, the church can once again become a ‘Holy People.” The 
contemporary church is a reflection of the institutionalization of the congregation whose 
focus is more on congregational maintenance than on individual spiritual growth. A 
reconnecting with the roots of the Wesleyan movement provides a look at the spiritual 
benefits that cell groups can provide. By distributing the role of shepherding among 
many leaders, instead of the pastor alone, spiritual growth can unfold as the Spirit works 
in and through these shepherd leaders in the lives of the members of the church and the 
community. Developing a model for training facilitators for neighborhood-based 
discipleship groups at Emmanuel UMC provides the pastor the ability to expand the 
shepherding of the members. 

A growth point for this congregation is a lack of personal spiritual awareness and 
a bent toward institutional self-care, resulting in a lack of vitality and growth within the 
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congregation. By engaging in small discipleship groups, members will have the 
opportunity not only for biblical growth, but will enter into a covenantal relationship with 
their shepherd and their group members to be held accountable for their growth 
spiritually. These shepherd leaders would become neighborhood based cell group 
facilitators at the church utilizing Wesley’s model for cell groups. 

When Christians gather to open the Scriptures and to pray, their thoughts 
automatically turn to two venues; the larger gathered community together for worship 
and the smaller group gathered for individual spiritual formation. Gathering as small 
groups is as old as Christianity itself, and was foundational on how Jesus related to his 
followers. Early in Jesus’ ministry he set the format for how we are to grow in our 
understanding of him and our ability to follow his commands. Early in his public 
ministry, Jesus chose and gathered the twelve disciples who formed the core group from 
which others came into belief. The twelve disciples often had their most meaningful 
periods of personal spiritual growth when they gathered together for teaching and for 
praying. “As Jesus used his twelve disciples to change the world, God can use small 
groups to change lives .”1 Jesus met with small groups in homes (Matthew 26:6) and this 
“small group emphasis preceded his large group involvement.”! 

Even as Jesus chose his twelve who were to become his disciples, he was 
planning for a “senior team” to lead others into a relationship with him. This model of 
raising up and training leaders by the twelve was mirrored in the way Paul, too, 


i John D. Schroeder, How to Start and Sustain a Faith-Based Small Group. (Nashville, TN; 
Abingdon Press, 2002), 7. 


2 Neal F. McBride, How to Lead Small Groups .(Colorado Springs, CO; NavPress, 1990), 16. 
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developed Timothy, Luke, Silas, Barnabas, John Mark, and Titus .3 The need today for 
apostolic leaders to make leadership development a priority continues. Apostolic 
leaders understand the imperative to raise up new leaders who are trained and equipped 
for every good work in ministry. In 2nd Timothy 2:2 Paul writes, “And the things you 
have heard me say...entrust to reliable men who will also be qualified to teach others. ”4 
These new leaders must know how to recruit and coach others into leadership excellence. 
Paul understood the need for Timothy and the others who were following him to 
reproduce local leadership teams. 

Paul, throughout his letters, speaks to the churches that were not the public 
institutions where we now fellowship, but were indeed small groups that were called 
house churches. It was here that the core beliefs of Christianity were taught and where 
corporate prayers were offered. These small groups grew into what we know as 
churches, as Christianity became the official religion of the Roman Empire. The small- 
group movement, which multiplied at an astounding pace throughout the Roman world, 
spread Christianity to many parts of the empire. Yet small groups continued to be the 
main resource of personal spiritual formation, because they allowed for an intimacy 
between believers as they shared their experiences and their deepening understanding of 
Jesus as Lord and Savior. “The needs of the family and community are so great that 
church can put every leader to work, especially because the idea is not for the church 


3 Reggie McNeal, Revolution in Leadership; Training Apostles for Tomorrow’s Church. 
(Nashville, TN; Abingdon Press, 1998), 29. 


4 2 Tim. 2:2 (NIV). 
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staff to create groups which they hand to leaders, but to cultivate leaders who can develop 
a following.”5 

Throughout the Bible, we see the importance of the small groups and their leaders 
whom God raised up. In the Old Testament, we hear of Sarah, Abraham, and Lot; 

Moses, Miriam, and Aaron; and Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, who are just 
a few.6 

Although Scripture does not explicitly lay out the methods by which small groups 
formed and met, their importance can be inferred from the references Paul frequently 
makes to the gathering of believers in small groups. Paul uses the word, “ ecclesia ” 
which from pre-Christian days meant "any gathering of a group of people," to refer to a 
gathering of people of God. These groups were generally small, presumably no more than 
about 30 members, since that is all that would fit in the average Roman home. Often 
those who gathered were related by being members of the same household or the same 
trade group. These gatherings were the mainstay of Christian worship and learning until 
well into the third century, when buildings began to be constructed that would serve 
specifically for use in Christian worship. In Romans 16:3-5, the story of Priscilla and 
Aquila is linked with the statement, “the congregation in their house. ”7 

So, in any consideration of the history of small groups, we need to set this 
analysis against the understanding that people gather together as an act of worship. 

These people gathered in one another’s homes and formed the house churches of 

5 Carl F. George. Nine Keys to Effective Small Group Leadership. (Mansfield, PA; Kingdom 
Publishing. 1997), 57. 

6 John D. Schroeder, How to Start and Sustain a Faith-Based Small GYm//;. (Nashville, TN; 
Abingdon Press.2002), 2. 


7 Ibid. 
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primitive Christianity. “For where two or three are gathered in my name,” Jesus told us, 
“I am there among them.”8 These small groups were the church. This was Jesus’ promise 
to us that he would meet with us if we were together in his name. This promise of the 
presence of God is not promised elsewhere in the Bible .9 As converts to Christianity 
began to increase, they would meet in small groups, generally weekly or maybe monthly, 
to worship and for instruction, and especially to be encouraged in their own spiritual 
formation. 

In these first three centuries of Christianity, the faith was promulgated this way 
and grew into what we understand to be the church. But it is not correct to equate them 
to what we now call small groups in our current understanding. These groups did not 
identify themselves as the groups we have now which are more personal and relational 
gatherings of the larger church. Those small groups were the only church that members 
knew. Early house churches were stand alone and did not connect or relate formally to 
other house churches. They may have been in touch with one another, but each was self- 
sustaining and a self-reproducing entity. Much of the vitality of the early church could be 
said to have come from the strength of the faith that developed in these early disciples. 

Even with the growth of church buildings specifically intended for Christian 
worship, lay people continued their religious activity both in the local church and in the 
home. Although groups continued to meet in homes for prayer and discussion, it was 
difficult to engage in Bible study as small groups because of the lack of printed scriptures 
and the low literacy rates among the general population. An ever increasing trend was 

8 Matt. 18:20 (NRSV). 

9 Carl F. George, Nine Keys to Effective Small Group Leadership. (Mansfield, PA; Kingdom 
Publishing, 1997), 9. 
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the control of access to the Bible by clergy, who feared the laity may misunderstand the 
scriptures. If so, then the unorthodox teachings could lead to a variety of understandings 
of scripture that was divisive among the believers. Orthodoxy or “right thinking” was one 
way in which a clerically controlled organization was at odds with a system that 
encouraged individual faith development and understanding of God’s will for humanity. 

It wasn’t until the Reformation and the work of Martin Luther and John Calvin 
that proponents of teaching and discipleship in the home became a force within the 
Christian church. Calvin said, “Every family of the pious ought to be a church.”io Their 
recommendation of this method of personal spiritual growth was aimed at families and 
did not correlate with the more contemporary inter-family and single generation small 
groups. In the seventeenth century we can see a rise in the number of house churches as 
they were revived by Pietists in Europe and the Dissenters in Britain. These groups felt 
the state churches of the Lutherans, Reformed and Anglican communes to be spiritually 
dead. 11 

The pietistic perspective of Phillip Jacob Spencer (1635-1705) keyed in on the 
importance of the human heart in their faith development. His goal in leading the 
Pietistic movement in Germany was to reengage Christians as having a divine encounter 
with God as they experienced being in relationship with him. Spencer used small groups 
as the vehicle to best connect people to his revival of a more devout Christianity. He 
espoused having “ecclesiolae in ecclesia ” or “little churches within the church” in order 


io “Where Did Small Groups Start?” Elesha Coffman, Christian History , 
http://www.christianitytoday.com/ch/asktheexpert/aug31 .html (Accessed March 21, 2010). 
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to revitalize the pious feelings of Protestants. 12 This gained a following in that many 
yearned for a more inward religion which their churches could not offer them. 

These Pietiest groups during the eighteenth century in both Europe and in 
America were evident across multiple denominations. They were bound together by 
spiritual ties rather than by their own denominations’ creeds and disciplines. All these 
little churches viewed themselves as being part of a universal church and were linked by 
the experience of changed hearts. Feelings were their connecting point, and an energy 
resulted that in turn kept them being repeatedly rejuvenated with a power that was 
healing and renewing. In the midst of their small groups they were able to have an 
intimate community that allowed them to experience God’s grace anew each day, and 
thus grow closer to his will. 

Wesley's Methodism, with its emphasis on Scripture, its commitment to 
evangelism and edification, its practical social holiness, and its evangelical ecumenicity, 
was pietistic to the core. John Wesley was influenced by these Pietists and thus hoped to 
have all people Methodist to engage in meeting in small groups outside of their local 
church. Yet Wesley never espoused that these small groups replace attendance at 
Anglican churches. It may well be that Wesley was the first to think of small group 
participation as an addition to regular church attendance, not a replacement for it. 13 
Wesley formed the Methodist movement out of the thoroughly conventional Church of 
England, with all of its rigid, embedded practices which ordered the life of those 
churches. This long established church had no process for relating the Good News to the 

12 Jacob John Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1933), 6. 


13 Ibid. 
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masses, but simply offered the established and accepted liturgies it had used for most of 
its existence as a denomination. It was inadequate for what it needed to do to meet the 
needs of the people and their spiritual well being and growth. But John Wesley had a 
love for the common people. So Wesley went to where these people were, to beyond the 
confines of the church building itself. He went to the streets where people worked and 
lived. But there were not many clergy who were willing to follow him into the streets 
preaching to those who hungered for the Word. So Wesley enabled lay people to preach 
and to provide leadership in Methodist Societies, which were small groups devised for 
Bible study and for the spiritual nurture of their participants. 14 

The Methodist Church increasingly separated itself from the Church of England, 
first in England and then in America. The Methodist movement, because it understood 
its mission and lived out its calling to be the people of Christ, was part of the 
evolutionary progression of change. The radical approach of the Methodists offered 
Christ to the masses and radically changed how we understand living out being the 
church. Yet our contemporary situation has returned to the point of again being mired in 
customs and tradition to the point where we can no longer relate to the masses, but 
instead relate only to the chosen. Thus a return to the understanding of how the 
Methodist church changed how we live our lives as Christians may help us again grasp 
the vitality that birthed our faith tradition. Key to the evolution of the Methodist church 
was its focus on supporting the individual’s faith journey. 

“The center of early Methodism, perhaps surprisingly, was not the society, but the 
class meeting. There was even a period of time where you could not go to the society 
meeting if you did not go to the class meeting. At the class meeting you were given a 


14 Stephen C. Compton, Rekindling the Mainline. (Herndon, VA: The Alban Institute, 2003), 73. 
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ticket that would be used in order to get into the society meeting. The class meeting was a 
group of about 12 people that was led by a lay person. Every person in the group would 
be asked weekly “How is it with your soul?” Through the class meeting lay leaders were 
able to monitor Methodists and ensure that they were making progress along the Way of 
Salvation. It is also interesting to note that people often came to experience justification 
through the class meeting.” 15 

When the Methodist movement began to grow, John Wesley faced the problem of 
dealing with converts who returned to their old ways. Many Methodists came from the 
lowest social classes, so nothing in their background or environment helped them live the 
"sober, quiet, godly lives" Wesley prescribed. Their backsliding discouraged those who 
were trying to follow Christ and gave Methodism's detractors ammunition. 

The solution to this problem came in a way no one expected. The Methodists had 
contracted a debt to build a preaching house. In an effort to pay off the debt, the leaders 
volunteered to visit each Methodist each week and collect a penny. When they found that 
it was easier if the people came to the leader, the Methodist class-meeting was born. The 
people still paid the penny, but the meetings quickly became more pastoral than financial. 
Leaders used the meetings to instruct members and check up on their spiritual progress. 
Seeing how effective this practice was convinced Wesley that the work of God could not 
prosper without church discipline. With church discipline, however, Methodism did 
prosper, reaching almost a million people before Wesley's death. 16 

15 Deeply Committed, John Wesley’s Thoughts Upon Methodism (Part TV). Kevin Watson. July 
16, 2007. http://deeplycommitted.com/2007/07/16/john-wesleys-thoughts-upon-methodism-part-iv/ 
(Accessed May 12, 2010). 

16 Charles Edward White, Spare the Rod and Spoil the Church. 
http://www.christianitytoday.eom/ch/2001/issue69/6.28.html (Accessed May 9, 2010). 
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It was within the small group setting that John Wesley felt the individual follower 
of Christ could draw closer to him and become more intimately introspective as to "how 
goes it with thy soul?" The call to followers of Christ was to take up the challenge of 
Christian holiness following the pattern that John Wesley set for the earliest Methodist 
societies. Public worship, study of Scripture, and private prayer were all pivotal to 
developing one's spirituality; but also as a means of accountability. Wesley relied on the 
benefits of small group class meetings. Wesley’s overarching theological goal was to 
ensure “how to keep God’s grace and our necessary response to it in balance.”n These 
meetings were purposeful and followed a fairly regular sequence of asking each member 
this list of questions. These lists are from Cultivating a Life for God (Church Smart 
Resources 1999, pp. 125-131). is 

Typically, these questions are asked in groups of 2-3, are specific to men or 
women who meet regularly, and hold each other accountable. 

John Wesley's Small Group Questions: 

1. Am I consciously or unconsciously creating the impression that I am 

better than I am? In other words, am I a hypocrite? 

2. Am I honest in all my acts and words, or do I exaggerate? 

3. Do I confidentially pass onto another what was told me in confidence? 

4. Am I a slave to dress, friends, work, or habits? 

5. Am I self-conscious, self-pitying, or self-justifying? 

6. Did the Bible live in me today? 

7. Do I give it time to speak to me everyday? 

8. Am I enjoying prayer? 

9. When did I last speak to someone about my faith? 

10. Do I pray about the money I spend? 

11. Do I get to bed on time and get up on time? 

12. Do I disobey God in anything? 

13. Do I insist upon doing something about which my conscience is 

uneasy? 

14. Am I defeated in any part of my life? 


17 Ibid. 


18 Neil Cole, Cultivating a Life for God (Church Smart Resources, 1999), 125-131. 
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15. Am I jealous, impure, critical, irritable, touchy or distrustful? 

16. How do I spend my spare time? 

17. Am I proud? 

18. Do I thank God that I am not as other people, especially as the 

Pharisee who despised the publican? 

19. Is there anyone whom I fear, dislike, disown, criticize, hold resentment 

toward or disregard? If so, what am I going to do about it? 

20. Do I grumble and complain constantly? 

21. Is Christ real to me? 19 

This formatted agenda for class meetings enabled the leaders of the movement to 
provide pastoral oversight to an entire group, or flock, without the need to have regular 
one-on-one time with each follower. As a result of this pastoral oversight and the 
opportunity for individual spiritual growth, Methodism spread rapidly. Since many of the 
original followers came from a life that was wrought with sinful neglect of their spiritual 
life, this opportunity to talk openly about their spiritual growth in Christ was key. But it 
also put some level of responsibility onto the shoulders of the others in the class group as 
they were charged with holding each member accountable for their actions, and for their 
following of the spiritual disciplines of prayer, Scripture reading, and worship. Members 
could give account of not only their acts of piety, but also were held accountable for their 
acts of mercy. These acts of mercy enabled Christians to move beyond the confines of 
the church community into the larger community to serve the poor and the needy. Works 
of mercy became a reflection of an inner spiritual growth that happened within the life of 
an individual believer. Works of mercy also became the window into which the lost were 
brought into relationship with Jesus as the members of the Methodist classes were 
emboldened to share the transformation within their lives as result of living a Christ 
centered life. Overt acts of evangelism were not needed for the sake of recruiting 


19 D. Michael Henderson, John Wesley's Class Meetings: a Model for Making Disciples, 
(Nappanee. IN: Evangel Publishing House, 1997), 118-119. 
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members. Converts came hungry to experience this life altering Savior who brought 
people out of desperate situations, helped them turn their lives around and then go back 
out to tell others as they served their needs in the name of Christ. 

All of the efforts by Wesley to organize class groups were not meant to usurp the 
church itself. He intended all Methodists to continue to be faithful members of the 
Anglican Church, to attend public worship, and to receive the sacraments as a means of 
grace. Through the effort of class leaders, disciples were grown, which led to more 
faithful members of the Church. Better members would lead to a better church, which 
was an aim of Wesley as he sought to revitalize the Anglican Church. The spiritual work 
done within small groups was meant to be a complement to the spiritual work done 
within the gathered community. The work was done at worship within the Church as the 
Word was rightly preached, the sacraments celebrated, and the liturgy duly spoken. 
Methodism was never meant to replace or condemn the Anglican Church, but to add 
vibrancy back to the spiritual life of its members. The practice of “watching over one 
another in love” through small-group accountability became a hallmark of the growing 
movement in both England and abroad. 

In the early years of Methodism here in the United States the small group model 
meant that the church was organized into classes. This effectively expanded the numbers 
of parishioners who could be cared for beyond that which the pastors themselves were 
able to oversee. It moved the Methodist church from being ‘minister focused’ into being 
‘ministry focused.’ Participation and involvement could be sustained in a setting that is 
both intimate and conducive to spiritual growth. The unmet needs of individuals can only 
be addressed by a spiritual solution which in our individualistic society is sorely absent. 
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Wesley’s early structural format allowed for a network that acknowledged people have 
feelings and those feelings are the basis for their spiritual journey. 

The class system stabilized Methodism by developing local church leadership and 
by monitoring behavior. It gave those who were not yet believers an opportunity to hear 
the witness of those who had been believers for some time, and to learn the Scriptures 
and their application to life. Through the early 1800’s the class meetings were generally 
held to about 12 persons, meeting weekly, for about an hour and a half. Yet by the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, these meetings were getting so large, in the range of thirty 
to seventy people, they were running long and losing effectiveness. John Wesley’s 
original model established that the ideal size was six to eight persons, and once that 
number was exceeded, it was difficult to maintain the effectiveness of the small group .20 
No longer did the small group afford its members that sense of intimacy and connection 
that allowed them to share their deepest feelings and express their doubts and concerns. 

As the Methodist churches began to assimilate more of the other mainstream Protestant 
church’s forms, the members of the class groups fell off attendance; there began a decline 
in the attendance in class groups. 

At its apex, the class meeting can be credited for the rapid growth of the 
Methodist movement. It became the method by which the message of the Gospel was 
internalized. This key element established the Methodists as a stronghold in the 
American religious landscape. By our own look at how the class meeting transformed 
the cold and rigid option of the Church of England, we may see how even today we can 
find a way of restoring the passion of a warmed heart to today’s church members. Our 

20 The United Methodist Church. News Archives. Class Meetings, a Part of Methodist History, 
Have Relevance Today. Linda Bloom. http://archives.nmc.org/interior.asp?ptid=2&mid=5937 (Accessed 
May 9, 2010). 
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churches have become embedded in ritualistic traditions that offer little opportunity for 
growth as individuals. Reclaiming the source of our historical tradition as Wesleyan 
people, perhaps we will reignite the lives of its adherents and find renewed energy for the 
task of making disciples for Jesus Christ. 

A Biblical Call to Shepherds to Feed Their Flocks 

Within the scope of this project, the intention is to address the root causes of static 
congregational cultural behaviors. This project seeks to focus on the foundational issues 
of individual spirituality by training and sending leaders out across the geographic area 
served by the church to organize and lead small groups whose focus is on spiritual 
growth through prayer, Bible study, and caring. This issue of needing the leadership of 
God’s people to reach out and care for the flock which they have been entrusted to soul 
tend is pivotal in moving from an institutional focus to a focus on the call of God on our 
lives. Ezekiel 34 is a scathing indictment of the extent to which we who claim to follow 
"the good shepherd" have been doing the opposite of what a good shepherd actually 
does .21 The tension is created because the biblical accusation here fits many so very well, 
including the researcher. This tension creates the need to respond to the challenge. There 
is some debate among scholars as to whether Ezekiel’s term “shepherd” refers only to 
Israel’s kings, or as is more commonly thought, it refers to all leaders of Jerusalem. 22 
The prophet Ezekiel calls out to the shepherds - The rulers of the people -kings, 
magistrates, and princes; as also priests, and prophets. He challenges them that they have 

2 iJames D.G. Dunn and J.W. Rogerson, Erdman’s Commentary on the Bible. (Grand Rapids, MI: 
W.E. Erdman, 2003), 654. 

22 Leander Keck, Thomas Long, Editors, The New Interpreter’s Bible; A Commentary in Twelve 
Volumes. Vol. VI. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994). 1463. 
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focused only on “feeding themselves” and thus contrive their own ease, advantage, and 
honor .23 Ezekiel 34 begins with the challenge, “Thus says the Lord God: Ah, you 
shepherds of Israel who have been feeding yourselves! Should not shepherds feed the 
sheep?”24 

This challenge to the leaders was “in the fonn of a woe oracle, and immediately 
sets out a situation gone awry .”25 Israel’s leaders - shepherds - have been so busy taking 
care of themselves, that they scarcely treated their own people any better than they would 
have treated “foreign tyrants and taskmasters !”26 Shepherds are the ones who herd and 
care for a flock of sheep. They lead the sheep to pasture, to places of water and at night 
to the fold. Theirs is the responsibility of protecting the flock from wild beasts. 

Leadership is an area where congregational systems have remained firmly rooted 
in the style of looking to the pastor to provide for all the leadership that is needed in a 
congregation. Yet this model by its very nature restricts the ability of the flock to be 
shepherded in a manner that allows for spiritual growth and vitality. Ezekiel 34 goes on 
in verse 4 to say, “You have not strengthened the weak, you have not healed the sick, you 
have not bound up the injured, you have not brought back the strayed, you have not 
sought the lost, but with force and harshness you have ruled them.”27 Our traditional 
structures within churches have left us with the expectation that spiritual growth can 

23 Wesley’s Study Notes. Christian Classics Ethereal 

Libraries. http://www.ccel.org/ccel/wesley/notes.ii.xxvii.xxxv.ii.html (Accessed February 21, 2010) 

24 Ezek. 34:2b (NRSV). 

25 Keck, New Interpreter’s Bible , 1463. 

26 Ibid. 


27 Ezek. 34: 4 (NRSV). 
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occur over a lifetime with an individual being fed only through the weekly sermon and 
perhaps a lecture style adult Sunday school class. Most of the learning that occurs 
assumes the learners are vessels in which to pour information. 

But there is no challenge to our church leaders to be actual shepherds to the 
people that they lead. There is no provision to reach out to those whose spiritual life is 
weak with an opportunity to grow stronger. Actually, there is no method for the 
shepherds of the flock to even know when a member of the flock is growing weak 
spiritually. It is more customary to find that out when some major issue befalls the 
individual and then it can be seen they lack the vital spiritual stamina to weather the 
storm. Verse 4 challenges us that we have not tended the sheep. The sheep, having 
broken a leg, needs a proper shepherd who knows how to set the bones, and splint and 
bind it till the bones knit and become strong. And the skillful spiritual shepherd knows, if 
one of the flock is hurting, how to coach that person to wholeness again .28 Those sudden 
falls, where there was not a strong propensity to sin, are, to the soul, as a broken bone is 
to the body. Spiritual sickness, which can lead to twisted thinking about God and his 
relationship to his people, can bring misery to the person who does not recognize and 
embrace the offer of grace to us through Jesus Christ. The church again has no structures 
in place that offer an intimate relationship between shepherd and flock, so neither 
spiritual sickness nor the spiritually injured can be identified. Often within the context of 
being a loving and caring community of faith, we find some of the greatest injuries ever 
inflicted occur. Being hurt by the church or its members can cause untold suffering to 
those who perceive they have been injured. 

28 The Adam Clarke Commentary htfp://www.stiidylight.org/com/acc/view.cgi?book=eze 
&chapfer=034 (Accessed February 21, 2010). 
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In verse 5 , “And they were scattered” portrays sheep that have been scattered and 
have fallen prey to wild animals (marauding nations).29 There was no discipline kept up; 
and the flock became disorganized, and separated from each other, both in affection and 
fellowship. And the consequence to today’s flock is that the powers of the world, false 
and worldly interested teachers, seize and prey on them, calling them away from their 
salvation and into living as the world lives. Today’s shepherds do not always understand 
the communion of saints in a way which takes them beyond nothing that it makes a part 
of the common creed .30 As a result, we hear further in verse 6 , “My sheep wandered 
through all the mountains.”31 They all became idolaters, and lost the knowledge of the 
true God. Is that any less true today? We go out to win souls for the Lord, we bring them 
into the church, and we make them members, and thus feel we have accomplished that to 
which we have been called. We bring them to Christ, and to the church, but we do not 
bring them to embark on a journey of lifetime in relationship with the one they have 
claimed as Lord. We do not aid them in their discipleship growth, and simply leave it to 
each individual to discover his or her own way. It is rather like tossing a piece of cooked 
spaghetti onto the wall to see if it is done. We convert them, and then wait to see if they 
stick; do they stay at the church or wander off, lacking a shepherd to care for them and 
coach them on their spiritual journey? But as Ezekiel calls out, “So they were scattered, 


29 Keck, New Interpreter’s Bible , 1463. 

30 Ibid 


31 Ezek. 34: 6 (NRSV). 
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because there was no shepherd; and scattered, they became food for all the wild 
animals.”32 

Cyprian of Carthage, in the mid-3rd century, found himself trying to care for a 
flock that were being mandated to sacrifice to the emperor, which was against the 
teachings of the church. Many who succumbed to the edict found themselves outside the 
bounds of the church, and if as the lapsed, they attempted to return, Cyprian blocked that 
return until they had repented. How often do we find members of our congregations 
having left because of some hurt, whether due to the challenges of the world or from 
actions within the congregation? Without a shepherd there to counsel with them and 
offer them an opportunity to repent and be restored to the community, how do we provide 
care for those who have professed Christ as Lord? Without offering a shepherd to lead 
them, sins within and sins without can leave them decimated. Mainline churches have 
lost their ability to provide for the care and continued spiritual growth of their flocks. 

Yet some remain in response to the spiritual nurture they receive from a large group 
setting. Some stay because of the social involvement they have with the other members. 
Some stay in hopes they will find the path towards growth as a faithful disciple. But far 
too many simply wander off and become the” lost” we seldom consider when we talk 
about reaching out to the lost. The prophet called Israel’s leaders to know “my sheep 
were scattered over all the face of the earth, with no one to search or seek for them.” 

In 2 Chronicles 18:16 (NRSV) as they are “scattered on the mountains, like sheep 
without a shepherd” attention is called to the lack of a shepherd resulting in the sheep 
being lost. Our model and authority for shepherding comes from Jesus himself, but all 

32 Matthew Henry, Commentary on the Whole Bible: Vol. TV.(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan 
Publishing House: 2009), 745. 
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the leaders of the church are also called to be part of this model of caring for others. In 
Old Testament venues, this call for shepherds often takes the form of a rebuke, as we 
have heard in both the Ezekiel 34 passage and the 2 Chronicles 18 passage. Prophetic 
voices warn us of the peril of letting the sheep go without a shepherd to watch over them 
and guide them. 

Much of this concern was mirrored in the efforts of John Wesley as he faced the 
stagnation of the Church of England in the 1700’s. The Church of England, under the 
auspices of the British monarchy, was primarily a social response of those who had the 
means to pay to participate in the congregation. No real effort was made to experience 
God at a personal level at all. His response was to formulate a system of interlocking 
small groups to meet weekly and share a time of spiritual accountability and time of 
growth through prayer and Bible study. John Wesley and his Methodist preachers 
expected their parishioners to attend these weekly meetings, called class meetings. Here 
under the watchful eye of their class leaders, their spiritual growth could be monitored 
and encouraged. In a book by Michael Henderson, he describes the genius of Wesley's 
class meetings and shows how similar small groups would strengthen Christian ministry 
today. 33 In the midst of the turmoil of the 18th century England and the Industrial 
Revolution, a quieter revolution was occurring. This was the change being ushered in 
through the teachings of John Wesley, as he began to call Christians to a holistic response 
to the need to grow in their faithfulness to God. Wesley found himself “mostly 
dissatisfied with his own spiritual condition.”34 The Church in Wesley’s day was in a 

33 D. Michael Henderson, A Model for Making Disciples: John Wesley’s Class Meeting. 
(Nappanee, IN: Evangel Publishing House: 1997), 38. 


34 Ibid., 142. 
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“sad state of deterioration” and did not have an effective ministry to the poor and 
working classes. 35 Henderson goes on to say that “religion had lost any real impact in the 
daily lives of the people.” 

How this echoes the challenges of the prophet Ezekiel as he strongly calls to the 
shepherds to stop feeding themselves! Just as the rich in Wesley’s day were well fed 
spiritually by the equally well fed clergy, there were no provisions to reach out to find the 
“sheep that were scattered, because there was no shepherd, and they became food for all 
the wild beasts. ”36 Those of lower station in Wesley’s day were “food” for the evils of 
poverty, mistreatment by industrial company and mine owners, and alcoholism. Our 
world struggles with its own list of “beasts” who feed on the lives of the people of our 
own culture. The beasts of war, poverty, racism, dmgs and violence still prey on those 
whose spiritual strength is not undergirded by an understanding of the Spirit that lives 
within them. 

We, the shepherds of today, find ourselves so often speaking the word of truth to 
ones whose ears have been closed by the noise of our culture. Just as the prophet Ezekiel 
found himself prophesying in the beginning of the captivity of Israel, as they did not 
inhabit their own land, we too often find ourselves as Christians speaking into a culture 
that does not understand our message. Ezekiel in this chapter “speaks to the shepherds of 
Israel, their rulers both in church and state, who are called to an account, as having been 


35 Ibid, 20. 
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very much accessory to the sin and min of Israel, by their neglecting to do the duty of 
their place. ”37 

Scripture often turns to the metaphor of shepherds and their relationship with their 
sheep. In John’s gospel we hear Jesus say, “I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd 
lays down his life for the sheep. The hired hand, who is not the shepherd and does not 
own the sheep, sees the wolf coming and leaves the sheep and runs away—and the wolf 
snatches them and scatters them. The hired hand runs away because a hired hand does not 
care for the sheep. "The term "wolf" is used here with the connotation of being the devil, 
the one who steals, kills and destroys the foundations of the Christian life. But as Jesus 
proceeds with this teaching in verses 13-16, he says he is the good shepherd, and 
contrasts himself with the hired hand as one who “does not care for the sheep." 38 The 
other gospels also tell of Jesus' warnings about wolves in sheep's clothing, and those who 
do not really love the sheep of their flock. Jesus is trying to tell us to be warned about the 
hired hand, or the non-committed religious leader. By referring to himself as “the good 
shepherd” further in John 10 (v. 14) we are being shown what a real shepherd looks l ik e 
and how a real shepherd looks after the sheep he considers his own. The hired hands look 
primarily after themselves. 

This is what the church’s leadership is doing - they are "looking after themselves" 
- and this lack of care and love for other sheep in the flock is contrary to what spiritual 
leadership requires. The church is not a community organization, a business, or a social 
institution. It is the Body of Christ, who is the “the good shepherd” who gave up his life 
for the sheep. Jesus' under-shepherds, the leaders of the church, must follow him in his 

37 Henry, Commentary on the Whole Bible: Volume TV. 


38 John 10:13b (NRSV). 
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care and concern about the spiritual well-being of the flock. Leadership within the 
church is greater than preparing an agenda to follow for the monthly meeting, and being 
able to chair that meeting following precisely “Robert’s Rules of Order.” This love of 
others and concern for their faith journey must permeate all that is done by leaders of the 
church. “We all need reminders that the church isn’t ours, its God’s. And it exists to 
fulfill God’s will and purpose, not our own. When the church really takes off, it’s because 
what we do is a clean match for what God wants done.”39 

“It is also the role of leaders to call members to account for them being 
missionally effective” is one of the emphases of the Florida Conference of the United 
Methodist Church’s new statement of vision after having completed an eighteen month 
period of learning and prayer .40 Within our United Methodist connection, we have come 
to understand that when “Lukewarm faith . . . “the form of religion without the power”. . . 
unable to articulate “how being a Christian matters - for themselves or for anyone else” 
are common denominators of the leadership of the church, then we are left without 
functional spiritual leaders who can help form faithful disciples .41 With these as the 
“characteristic(s) of a congregation’s leaders, it is no more possible for them to be 
effective in ministry than it is for them to give away what they do not have. For those 
congregations that are “contentedly declining,” transformation begins with personal 


39 Dan Dick, United Methodist Reporter: UM Portal (February 18, 2010) 
http://umportal.org/article.asp7icL6432 (Accessed March 2, 2010). 

40 Strengthening Ministry Partnerships: A Florida Conference Strategy. February, 2010. P.1, 
http://fhimc.s3.amazonaws.com/D65F0AF145044A2D8535D9ADA79576CC strengthening ministry bac 
kground.pdf (Accessed February 26, 2010). 

41 Jeff Stiggins. Florida Conference of the United Methodist Church, Office of Congregational 
Transformation, http://www.congregationaltransformation.com/how our cong.html (Accessed February 
26,2010). 
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spiritual transformation in order to address this fundamental motivational, “why bother” 
factor. Until there is spiritual energy in the lives of congregational leaders and in the 
congregation as a whole, fruitful ministry cannot occur. ”42 

John Wesley’s ecclesial position was not comprehensive until near the end of his 
life, and then related to an understanding that church was a “company of believers. ”43 
George Hunter states that in his own understanding, “The identity of the Church is 
located in its apostolic mission and ministry to people (and to whole populations) who are 
not yet people of faith, and this ministry and mission are primarily entrusted to the 
laity. ”44 In this statement Hunter’s inference is that the early structure of Methodism was 
that of an apostolic order of the laity within the Church of England. The motivating 
power of the Holy Spirit was unleashed on persons whose lives were transformed by the 
saving grace of Jesus Christ. That power lies available to us in the churches of the 21st 
century, but our current model of being the church depends far more on the “Uni- 
Shepherd” model of depending on the pastor for all spiritual leadership within the Body 
of Christ. Yet how different the scriptural model is as it shows us how God chastises us 
for not being the shepherds to the sheep that we have been given the task of caring for. 

Within the context of my doctoral studies at United Theological Seminary, the 
researcher’s peer group was that of Apostolic Leadership. What better model than 
looking at how repeatedly scripture encourages the leaders of the church to be that 
apostolic lay leader, following through the ages the work of those that we build upon in 

42 Stiggins, Florida Conference. 

43 George G. Hunter, “77ze Apostolic Identity of the Church and Wesleyan Christianity.” Theology 
and Evangelism in Wesleyan Heritage, James C. Logan, Ed.(Nashville, TN: Kingswood Books: 1994), 
158-159. 


44 Ibid. 
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our Kingdom work. Jesus’ own message as the good shepherd continues to paint a 
picture for us of the need for the church to be a shepherd to the people - both within the 
church and those who have yet to come to know Jesus as their Lord and Savior. In 
Matthew 9:35-38, we see Jesus model for us how to do this act of shepherding - of 
leading - “in their synagogues” and “about all the cities and villages. ”45 

In “The Message” the Matthew 9:35 is paraphrased to say exactly how we are to 
shepherd the sheep; “He taught in their meeting places, reported kingdom news, and 
healed their diseased bodies, healed their bruised and hurt lives. ”46 Especially of note is 
the first part of the phrase; it says “places” not “place.” Here we must acknowledge that 
Jesus, who was frequently cited as teaching in the synagogues, taught more often than not 
out in the world. As he tells us how to care for the sheep, it is very clear that he intended 
us to meet in many “places” and not just in the synagogue - the church. The shepherds 
must go where the sheep are gathering. In this project, that place where sheep gather out 
in the world is in their homes. We are looking to train the shepherds how to go into the 
homes of the members - “places” - and do these things Jesus commanded. “To report 
kingdom news” is to share from one to another how God is at work in their midst and to 
study God’s Word. “To heal their diseased bodies” is to be in prayer for one another’s 
needs and the needs that have been made known to them by others. “Healed their bruised 
and hurt lives” is to confess where life has overcome them and when they have not lived 
as God calls them to live as his children. 

This passage from Matthew serves as the key tool upon which the researcher 
based this project to train lay leaders within the congregation to shepherd the sheep. If 

45 Matt. 9:35a (NRSV). 
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the members of the congregation are not connected, growing, and maturing in their faith, 
then the overall vitality and health of the congregation is at peril. There cannot be a 
viable mission to the world fulfilling the Great Commission if we are not working from 
within a paradigm of spiritual strength within the saints of the church body. Justo 
Gonzalez in Three Months with Matthew brings to our attention that up to now the 
Gospel of Matthew has shown the disciples as “passive participants, whose task has been 
limited to following Jesus, listening to him, and occasionally asking a question.”47 At 
this point, Jesus is now beginning the transition of his ministry to his disciples to continue 
what he has started. Gonzalez says Jesus is “not concerned about himself, or the 
continuation of his own work, but rather the needs of the people.”48 It is comforting and 
enlightening to hear the words of scripture as Jesus speaks, saying, “When he saw the 
crowds, he had compassion for them, for they were harassed and helpless, like sheep 
without a shepherd. ”49 Jesus’ love and concern for all people caused him to understand 
that we need shepherds to not just lead us, but to do so with compassion. We are 
challenged to think whether only the few who are able to voice their problems or 
difficulties are worthy to receive this compassion, or whether there is a way for us to 
multiply the response of the church. Can only the pastor hear, pray, and ask for healing? 
Or is this a task to which all Christians are called? Are the problems that can be voiced 
directly being addressed, or can we accept all the myriad issues and “diseases” as equally 
valid and in need of the healing Christ offered? 


47 Justo Gonzalez, Three Months with Matthew (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2002), 55. 

48 Ibid. 


49 Matt. 9:36 (NRSV). 
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Jesus did not want his work to reach only a few, but to reach all. But he knew the 
crowds were too large for him alone, and would even be large for all of his disciples. 
Jesus knew that if the disciples followed his command to go into “all the towns and 
villages” then there would be many people beyond the places they were working. That is 
why Jesus then goes on to say, “the harvest is plentiful but the laborers are few .”50 
Knowing that “the laborers are few,” and that so very many “harvests” must be gathered, 
we need to put emphasis and energy into the leadership development of apostolic laity 
leaders who can build up the body for the mission of the church. Gonzalez encourages us 
as Christians to consider Jesus’ command in verse 38; “Ask .”51 Jesus calls us to “ask the 
Lord of the harvest to send out laborers into his harvest” as a reminder it is not under our 
own power or authority that his church should thrive, but indeed it is available to all his 
followers to receive the power of the Holy Spirit. Through this doctoral project, the hope 
is to empower the leaders of the church to move beyond relying on their own experiences 
and expertise, to lead the people of God. Instead, they should rely on the Spirit of God so 
they may tend the sheep of the flock, so that in turn they can seek the lost sheep to bring 
into the flock. 

An empowered laity, who have been activated with a spiritual basis for all they 
do, will serve as a force to be reckoned with as they move beyond the walls of the church 
to “cities and villages’^ That activation cannot be dependent on the shepherding actions 
of the pastor alone. The task requires relational commitment beyond the ability of one 


so Matt. 9:37 (NRSV). 
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pastor. The task calls for gifted and empowered lay leadership, “laborers” who can be 
sent out into the harvest. And that begins with a trained, knowledgeable, and empowered 
church lay leadership who will challenge and inspire all the members of the church to 
bring a harvest of souls to the Lord. George Hunter’s book, To Spread the Power cites 
that “When Christians report the chief characteristic of their human bridge into 
discipleship; the two most cited adjectives are “caring” and “loving. ””53 

The goal of this project is not to send experts in to tell the members how to grow 
spiritually, but instead to serve as coaches and compassionate guides. To help restore, or 
in some cases, to birth, a confidence that they are not only created in the image of God 
and gifted with all the tools they need to be effective as Christian witnesses to all the 
world. Hunter quotes C. C. McCabe, who claims Christians should have an “apostolic 
confidence. ”54 McCabe led the development of the Pacific Northwest planting of new 
churches in the late 19th century, and reflected the confidence we also see in the early 
church in the Book of Acts. The Pacific Northwest “reflect(ed) the early movement’s 
confidence in Whose they were, who they had become, and the contagious power of what 
they offered humanity. ”55 We need the confidence that led the early church to grow and 
flourish, as did the early Methodist churches on the frontiers of America. The Spirit 
burned fresh and strong in these believers, and that flame seems but an ember in our 
churches today. We need shepherds to care for these lost sheep, and who are poised to 
lead. These that are called and equipped for serving as shepherds need to be actively 

53 George G. Hunter, III, To Spread the Power: Church Growth in the Wesleyan Spirit (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1987), 102. 

54 Ibid., 20. 

55 Hunter, To Spread the Power , 20. 
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engaged in prayer and Bible study so they are ready to lead others spiritually. The 
members of our congregations are weary of trying to do the work of the church, but with 
the goal of reviving their spiritual foundations, there is hope these church shepherds can 
point the way to return to a full relationship with Christ, our Good Shepherd. “For you 
were going astray like sheep, but now you have returned to the shepherd and guardian of 
your souls. ”56 

When we turn to Jesus and follow the instructions he gave, we will “ask... the 
Lord to send laborers out into his harvest. ”57 The power to do the work we are called to 
do is available to us, but we must begin that work with “Ask.” We must ask God to help 
us. We must ask where our role as laborer fits into Jesus’ call to send laborers to the 
harvest. We must consider all the different “harvests” that must be gathered and know 
that in at least one way each of us can be part of bringing it for the Lord. And beyond 
looking at how our own gifts and abilities intersect with the needs around us, we must 
pray that we can also identify how other people we know in the congregation fit into the 
spots where laborers are called for. How can those in our congregation be best 
encouraged to be deployed in the labor for the harvest? The ones who are shepherds of 
the flock will need to help them identify and respond with the gifts they each possess by 
asking for the guidance of the Holy Spirit for both themselves and for the ones they are 
shepherding. 

Jesus’ own model of teaching the disciples, the twelve, and then sending them out 
to bring the harvest is the model in which one trains many, who then go out into “all the 


56 1 Pet. 2:25 (NRSV). 
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cities and villages.58” Here the pastor becomes the spiritual coach, who loves and leads 
the leaders, who in turn love and lead the congregation, who in turn go out and love and 
lead the lost and the hurting in the world. The language of Matthew 9:35-38 beautifully 
invites long time Christians to a renewed relationship with Jesus as they become 
shepherds who can seek the “confused and aimless” who were “like sheep without a 
shepherd. ”59 Yes, the laborers are few, but with this model Jesus gave us of training a 
few leaders who then go out for the harvest, we can be confident that we reinvigorate the 
members of the church. If we were to follow John Wesley’s model of classes, we would 
gather as small groups to see how it goes with our souls and to observe the discipline of 
prayer, scripture reading, service, and accountability. This is what fueled the growth of 
the Methodist church as its peoples held to not just the gathering as large groups for 
praise and worship, but gathered to be discipled into small groups called class groups. 

Wesley, in an essay written late in life, said, “I am not afraid that the people 
called Methodists should ever cease to exist either in Europe or America. But I am afraid 
lest they should only exist as a dead sect, having the form of religion without the power. 
And this undoubtedly will be the case unless they hold fast the doctrine, spirit, and 
discipline with which they first set out.’To Wesley wrote those words in his "Thoughts 
Upon Methodism" in 1786, when he was into his ninth decade of life. In the context of 
this project, as with most Methodist congregations, the power is undoubtedly missing. 
The form of religion has become that of social clubs which gather to eat, discuss politics 
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and literature, and embark on recreational experiences together, and thus they resemble 
the “dead sect” to which Wesley refers. Methodism in Florida is the third largest 
Christian denomination, and the only one of the three who lost members over the last 
decade, instead of growing.6i “No one wants to be a part of anything tired or dead. The 
practice of religion and spirituality should raise expectations and excitement about what 
the living God can do rather than lower or dash those expectations. ”62 

This project intends to model a holistic process of organic growth among those 
who consider themselves fully devoted disciples of Jesus Christ. The biblical image of 
sheep without a shepherd well describes the functioning of this congregation, and 
Matthew 9 reporting of how Jesus calls for shepherds/laborers is an ideal image for this 
project. By calling for laborers to tend to the harvest, this passage assumes an already 
converted group. The call is for the converted to mirror Jesus’ own compassion for those 
who have no shepherd. Jesus’ analogy for this need for shepherding is that of calling for 
laborers to enter into the fields to bring the harvest. This sending of shepherds is not to 
meet the needs of the shepherds themselves, or even the needs of the organization, but to 
have compassion for the crowds. This project strives to empower the shepherds to ask 
for God’s help as they go to tend the sheep. They know there is much to do, but lack the 
power to fulfill the call. Matthew ends this discourse with this action item for the 
shepherds to turn to God and ask him to give them the power they need to be the 
shepherds to the lost. 


6 1 Missionlnsite. 

62 Carlyle Fielding Stewart, III, Reclaiming What Was Lost (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
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As Christians we claim Jesus as Lord, and are called, nay, commanded, to keep 
his commandments. We are commanded to love God and love one another. We are 
commissioned to go and make disciples. And yet within this context and many, many 
like it, the “tall steeple focus” trumps the “Great Commission.” Carlyle Fielding Stewart, 
III, in Reclaiming What Was Lost , expands our commonly held description of the mission 
of the church. He says, “Mission is not only to a world in need of the gospel of hope and 
love, but is also to the church itself. We think of mission as means of eradicating the 
world of poverty, hopelessness, and disease. But what about being in mission to 
eradicate spiritual poverty - poverty of the mind and soul that exists within the 
church?”63 To turn from self-serving to other-serving requires not only revitalization, but 
a clearer focus on ministry beyond the four walls of the church. It requires from each 
Christian a vital and life-renewing relationship with Jesus as the Good Shepherd. It 
means that relationships must move from coming together for recreation or mutual self- 
serving, to looking deep within our souls to see what God would have us do. Stewart 
says, “It is not enough for believers to be saved individually for themselves. It is not 
enough to have church, get happy and full of the Holy Ghost on Sundays and then not 
translate that awareness into creative energies that will positively transform the self, 
church, community, and the world.”64 It means engaging in spiritual disciplines that 
challenge our ways that currently mirror the world, to instead looking at the Kingdom 
tasks to become the source of our labor. By working within the church to help the 
disciples overcome their own personal obstacles that prevent them from growing in 


63 Stewart, Reclaiming What Was Lost, 85. 
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Christ, we remove the barriers that have thwarted our witness to the world. Stewart goes 
on to say, “By mastering the impediments that keep us from personal devotion, we master 
the larger obstacles that prevent our progress as a faith community.”65 

Jesus concludes this passage in Matthew 9 by telling us to “Ask.”66 The prophet 
Ezekiel tells of God’s command that “no longer shall the shepherds feed themselves” as 
part of his instructions for rebirth and renewal of Israel. 67 The Hebrew word for feed is 
ra ‘ah, which can be interpreted to mean, “no longer associate with.”68 God challenges us 
even to this day as the leaders of his people to be held accountable for the lack of care we 
have shown to others. If God says to us that we shall no longer “tend the flock so that the 
shepherds can no longer feed themselves” or associate with, the flock, he is removing us 
from leadership. If we cannot tend the sheep as he has commanded us, then we are 
merely going through the motions. “It is not our having the name and authority of 
shepherds that will engage God for us, if we do not the work enjoined us, and be not 
faithful to the trust reposed in us.”69 This project is an effort to provide those called out to 
lead the people of God with the foundational spiritual disciplines in order to be 
empowered by the Holy Spirit to lead small groups of members of the church, to equip 
them for a vital witness to a hurting world. In a world where people are starving to hear a 
transforming word, that word must come from disciplined and empowered laity who 
embody the role of shepherd to the “cities and villages.” 

65 Stewart, Reclaiming What Was Lost, 55. 

66 Matt. 9:38 (NRSV). 

67 Ezek. 34:10 (NRSV). 

68 God's Word to the Nations . Biblios.com, ( GOD'S WORD, 1995). 
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Theological Implications of Wesleyan Cell Groups 

The theological foundations of the project “Tall Steeple, Holy People” support the 
development of small group ministry leadership training through a practical theological 
approach. Practical theology offers us a perspective on man’s relationship with God that 
stresses relational care. It includes specific theological understandings that include: 
applied theology, (such as missions, evangelism, pastoral psychology or the psychology 
of religion), church growth, administration, homiletics, spiritual formation, pastoral 
theology, spiritual direction, and spiritual theology, theology of justice and peace and 
similar areas. Practical theology also encompasses the many forms of liberation 
theology; the oppressed, the disenfranchised, of women, of immigrants, of children, and 
black theology. The primary practical theological focus of this project is a theology of 
relational care, where Christians show care for others as Christ cared for the poor. 

This concern for one another is not meant to establish punitive or overly harsh 
supervision of one another, but to seek to find ways to encourage each other in growth in 
heart and holiness. Concern for one another must be restorative. It cannot be a matter of 
“straightening each other out.”7o It cannot be exclusionary, by cutting off those of the 
group who do not fit the ‘profile’ but where relational care is extended to all who would 
seek to grow in grace. Care for one another must entail a deep involvement with not only 
the spiritual needs of the individual but how the emotional needs and social needs of the 
person affect the ability of the person to be moving towards perfection. 
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Practical theology relies on both psychology and sociology to inform and shape 
the interpretation of its theology. We look at how we expect God to act and what shape 
our human response should take. Ethical principles intertwine with theological premises 
to guide our strategy towards what actions with which to respond. Practical theology also 
brings us to letting the past inform the future even as we embrace the possibilities that 
await us in the future. Practical theology allows us to interpret and process particular 
incidents or contexts .71 

There is a close tie between practical theology as a “theology of crisis and the 
theory of action on one hand, and apology as a branch of the social sciences on the 
other.”72 Our understanding of God must be framed by our life experiences, and 
therefore weave the sciences of psychology and of sociology into our theology. 
Leadership must also rely on the systems theory, which understands the individual is 
impacted by the whole, and is a product of that system. Within each context, the 
different areas of ministry are directly influenced and shaped by the other areas of 
ministries. There is an interconnectedness of ministry in the congregations and within the 
congregations’ interactions within the context itself. Pastoral theologian Bonnie Miller- 
McLemore calls this aspect of practical theology “a living human web. ”73 She advocates 
that we move from our recent model of individual therapeutic pastoral counseling to a 
broader understanding that most of our individual problems result from issues that arise 
from difficulties within our systems. Thus we need to attend to the difficulties from this 

71 Richard Robert Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction. (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Erdmans Publishing Co., 2008), 8. 

72 Gerben Heitink. Practical Theology: History, Theory, Action Domains. (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Erdmans Publishing Co., 1999). 
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web-like perspective that address “compassionate resistance, empowerment, nurturance, 
and liberation. ”74 Practical theological interpretation must include interconnectedness, 
relationships, and systems. 

Charles Gerkin believes the pastor’s role is to be an interpretive guide, and to 
work towards taking “the same old trip but to travel to a new territory. ”75 Here the pastor 
is positioned to coach someone towards new behaviors and responses, without relying 
solely on secular psychotherapy or overly academic theology. His work established the 
role of pastoral theology as a part of the practical theology realm. To address the needs 
of an individual, the forces of the community must be factored in and their influences 
addressed before growth and change can occur. Systemic change causes deep penetration 
of the community’s values and priorities, and an admitted realization of the need for a 
person’s faith journey to embark on a different path. John Wesley observed there are 
“various degrees of faith and people grow in their own time as they are awakened by and 
respond to God’s grace. ”76 Systems change requires a broad spectrum of buy-in by not 
only the key leadership but the community as a whole. The pastor as coach must help 
individuals identify the need for a greater holiness of heart. “Christian formation occurs 
through the process of living and growing in communion with God and practicing a holy 
life within Christian community. ”77 


74 Osmer, Practical Theology, 16. 
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John Wesley proposed that there is a need for “practical divinity” where the 
instruction needed for the knowledge needed for our salvation can be given.78 Practical 
theology is the perspective of man’s relationship with God that stresses relational care or 
a systemic relationship. Practical divinity then is what can be paraphrased from Peter 
Bohler’s statement to John Wesley, “You practice a holy life till you have it; and then, 
because you have it, you will practice a holy life. ”79 

In this project we seek to establish the means of living in communion as a faith 
community that will allow a deepening of relationship with God, with one another, and 
with neighbor that “includes sharing sympathy, kindness, and grief with each other as 
well as celebrating diverse gifts and freedom in God together.”8o Thus the church is 
responsible for the continuing sanctification of its people and must address the systemic 
need to instruct persons in the faith and to help them grow in their ability to live holy 
lives that reflect love, joy and peace. Each person must grow in his or her ability to have 
an ever deeper relationship with God and with others. The pastor as coach must put into 
play ways in which a community of faith can show the love of God by living a holy life. 
This holy life reflects that exact same love towards neighbor and has platforms by which 
these relationships can be formed and nurtured through the transforming work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Serving as model for how the church as the body of Christ can live is to look at 
the community of the Trinity. The Trinity shows to us how the individual gifts can be 
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more complete in their work if each one is celebrated and utilized to do what they do 
best, while retaining the key component of community. The biblical sense of community 
reminds us repeatedly that God created us to be in community, as he himself is part of 
community. The Godhead co-exists with the Son and the Spirit to form community. 
Within each congregation, the opportunity to form community for the purpose of being in 
an intimate community with others follows the Biblical model that we hear repeatedly 
throughout both the Old and the New Testament. Yet the argument is well made that a 
theology of small groups must not rely totally on the placement of small groups for 
growth in faith development. 

To understand Jesus’ teachings, we must realize that deep in the orientation of our 
spirit we cannot have one posture toward God and a different one toward other people.si 
We are a whole being, and therefore as we seek to grow closer to God, we must address 
the many dimensions of each person. If we as humans ignore what Jesus taught about 
Kingdom living, and try to reserve control over our own life and use the Kingdom for our 
own purposes, then we are circumnavigating the issues themselves. There is a requisite 
surrender of our inmost reality of our self to God as seen in the life and teachings of 
Jesus. There cannot be a separate life in the world and the church, but instead we must 
seek to grow in the synergy of faith and life. 

Dietrich Bonheoffer in the book, Life Together , tells that relationships are 
necessary for Christians if they are to live fully in Christ and that we never go one-on- 
one. Again, this idea of system effects of discipleship calls a response that goes beyond 
our individual need to grow in grace, but impacts the need for communal growth. “I 


si Willard, The Divine Conspiracy, 232. 
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never think simply of what I am going to do with you, to you, or for you. I think of what 

we, Jesus and I, are doing to do with you, to you, and for you .”82 Bonheoffer’s actual 

words take us deeper into this idea of community: 

“Because Christian community is founded solely on Jesus Christ, it is a 
spiritual and not a psychic (merely human) reality. In this it differs 
absolutely from all other communities.... Christian brotherhood is not an 
ideal that we must realize; it is rather a reality created by God in Christ in 
which we may participate. The more clearly we learn to recognize that the 
ground and strength and promise of all our fellowship are in Jesus Christ 
alone, the more serenely shall we think of our fellowship and pray and 
hope for it. ”83 

If we were to be in continuous study under Jesus the result “would naturally be that we 
learn how to do everything we do “in the name of the Lord Jesus” (Col. 3:17); that is, on 
his behalf or in his place; that is, once again, as if he himself were doing it. And that 
would mean we would then actually learn to conform to everything I have commanded 
you (Matt. 28:20).”84 Continuous study would involve a commitment to the systemic 
changes in our individual and our corporate lives that more closely moves us towards a 
Christ-like approach to the world and a recognition that not only are we called to do 
Kingdom work but are also equipped and sent. 

Taking the group towards renewal and regeneration means investing in the time it 
takes not only for our own growth, but investing heavily in the growth of our family of 
faith. John Wesley said that unless we grow in holiness we will not “see the Lord. ”85 He 
goes to say that “By the due use of reason we come to know what are the tempers implied 

82 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Life Together (New York: Harper, 1954). 

83 Willard, Divine Conspiracy, 232. 

84 Ibid., 273. 

85 Robert W. Buitner and Robert E. Chiles. John Wesley’s Theology’: A Collection from His 
Works. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon. 1954 (1982 renewed)), 29. 
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in inward holiness; and what it is to be outward holy, - holy in all manner of 
conversation: In other words, what is the mind that was in Christ; and what it is to walk 
as Christ walked.”86 

Group effort is needed if we are to move towards attaining greater holiness and 
hold a desire to make plain our conviction that we are “deeply convinced of sin, and 
earnestly groaning for redemption,”87 By this statement, John Wesley was able to form, 
without pre-planning, a method of helping those whose need was greater than could be 
met in church alone or through the preaching of the Word. He pulled them together into 
what he termed a society, whereby as “a company of men (people) having the form and 
seeking the power of godliness, united in order to pray together, to receive the word of 
exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, that they help each other to work out 
their salvation.”88 Each society is divided into small groups called classes which had 
morphed into smaller groups because they could more easily “discern whether they were 
working out their own salvation.89 

This was an amazing and radical approach that went against everything the 
traditional Church of England espoused. Here Wesley was recognizing the effect of 
banding together small groups “according to their respective places of abode” of about 
twelve persons .90 One of these neighbors was appointed the Leader. The Leaders role 
was: 


86 Burtner, Wesley’s Theology, 29.. 
s? Ibid., 257. 

88 Ibid., 258. 

89 Ibid. 


90 Ibid. 
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1. ) To see each person in his class once a week at least, in order to inquire 

how their souls prosper 

i. To advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion may 
require 

ii. To receive what they are willing to give toward the 
relief of the poor 

2. ) To meet the Minister and the Stewards (Leadership) of the society 

once a week 

i. In order to inform the Minister of any that is sick, or of 
any that walk disorderly, and will not be reproved. 

ii. To pay to the Stewards what they have received of their 
several classes in the week preceding. 

iii. And to show their account of what each person has 
contributed. 

From John Wesley’s Works: “The Nature, Design, and General Rules of the United 
Societies,” the basis for one of the most catalyzing components of the new Methodist 
movement took place. The small groups became the venue for the Holy Spirit to begin 
the transformation of those who had experienced being a New Creation in Christ. Here 
the will of Christ was made known through mutual accountability and by giving witness 
to the work of the Spirit within their lives beyond the scope of the congregation.9i 

Upon the recognition and conviction of sin in a believer’s life, there is soon a 
prompting to act upon this experience. The believer will begin to actually have a 
firsthand experience with the feeling of the “peace of God, which surpasses all 
understanding, which will guard your hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus. ”92 Yet even 
in the joy of this blessing, this new found peace in Christ, a time will come when it 
begins to fade and the burden of sin will once again sneak into the life of the believer. 
Wesley said: 

But it is seldom long before they are undeceived, finding sin was only 
suspended, not destroyed. Temptations return, and sin revives; showing it 


91 John Wesley, Works: VIII, (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1996), 269-270. 


92 Phil. 4:7 (ESV). 
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was but stunned before, not dead. They now feel two principles in 
themselves, plainly contrary to each other; "the flesh lusting against the 
Spirit"; nature opposing the grace of God. They cannot deny, that although 
they still feel power to believe in Christ, and to love God; and although 
His "Spirit" still "witnesses with their spirits, that they are children of 
God"; yet they feel in themselves sometimes pride or self-will, sometimes 
anger or unbelief. They find one or more of these frequently stirring in 
their heart, though not conquering ; yea, perhaps, "thrusting sore at them 
that they may fall"; but the Lord is their help. 93 

The ‘suspension’ of temptations and the resultant sin can impede the growth of 

believers, and cause them to even fall away from the relation with Jesus as Lord, and with 

the Body of Christ, his church. The call for us as co-travelers is to be there to help 

shepherd them in that journey to be sanctified, as they renounce the sin that has held them 

captive. The call is to be vigilant about the process needed to root out this bent towards 

sinning, before it has time to put its tentacles through their lives and those of the 

community or the system. Wesley further explains: 

From the time of our being bom again, the gradual work of sanctification 
takes place. We are enabled "by the Spirit" to "mortify the deeds of the 
body," of our evil nature; and as we are more and more dead to sin, we 
are more and more alive to God. We so move from grace to grace, while 
we are careful to "abstain from all appearance of evil," and are "zealous 
of good works," as we have opportunity, doing good to all men; while 
we walk in all His ordinances blameless, therein worshipping Him in 
spirit and in truth; while we take up our cross, and deny ourselves every 
pleasure that does not lead us to God. 

It is thus that we wait for entire sanctification; for a full salvation from 
all our sins, —from pride, self-will, anger, unbelief; or, as the Apostle 
expresses it, "go unto perfection." But what is perfection? The word has 
various senses: here it means perfect love. It is love excluding sin; love 
filling the heart, taking up the whole capacity of the soul. It is love 
"rejoicing evermore, praying without ceasing, in everything giving 
thanks. 94 


93 John Wesley. Sermon 43: The Scripture Way of SalvationA872 Edition edited by Thomas 
Jackson, http://new.ghgm-iimc.org/nmhistory/wesley/sermons/43/ (Accessed May 13, 2010). 

94 John Wesley. Sermon 43: The Scripture Way of Salvation. 
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This gradual moving towards perfection and a life lived fully in love is the 

process Wesley called “full sanctification” and “complete salvation.” And it is done in 

community. It is done for community. It is done in order to bring the Kingdom to 

completion. And so Christians must be not only aware, but eager, to engage in the work 

which will make this happen. The need is to move from ‘grace to grace.’ This is done 

with their brothers and sisters in Christ, all the while reaching out to proclaim the Gospel. 

The message they carry is to those who have not been convicted yet of their sin and who 

have not yet been released from their burdens. They do this by accepting the relationship 

offered to us through Christ’s redeeming work on the cross. This means Christians must 

reach their hands not only across the aisle to those already in fellowship, but to reach to 

those beyond our current boundaries. 

Here Wesley declares in The Character of a Methodist: 

I give thee the right hand of fellowship.Let us strive together for the 

faith of the Gospel; walking worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called; with all lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, forbearing 
one another in love, endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace; remembering, there is one body, and one Spirit, even as we 
are called with one hope of our calling; “one Lord, one faith, one baptism; 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all. 95 

In this Sermon 20 of Wesley’s he again drives home the need for us to be holy, as Christ 
is holy. His preaching here, as in many other instances, relies on his understanding that 
“Christ saves us from both the guilt of sin and the power of sin.”96 He urges us again in 
his Sermon 16 “Without reluctance, seekers should talk about salvation with those who 


95 Kinghorn, Wesley on Christian Beliefs, 327. 


96 Ibid. 
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walk in the same path.’V Through formation of small groups modeled after Wesley’s 
Class Groups, we will be able to indeed talk about salvation. 

By calling on shepherds, or class leaders, to do the work of shepherding the flock, 
there can be a connectedness to one another and to God that could never be attained solo. 
The task of shepherding so many is too great for the pastor alone. It is not feasible for the 
intimate relationships needed to overcome the power of sin and guilt without the help of 
trained and caring workers who understand the “harvest is plenty, but the laborers are 
few.98 By organizing, equipping, and sending these class leaders to shepherd the flock, 
the expectation is that many will have a closer walk with the Lord. And as they become 
“full of the Spirit and of wisdom” their lives will be transformed. And so too the lives of 
those they will bring with them and who surround them within the community. And as 
more and more are added to the number, the congregation can truly become a place of 
grace and reconciliation, to which many will be drawn. The work begins one soul at a 
time, and yet is contagious in its effect as the Spirit makes known his will. Wesley 
directed in his Works that as part of the third directive on “Constantly to attend on all the 
ordinances of God” to not only be at church and the Lord’s table every week, and at 
every public meeting of the Bands. ”99 

So this project will follow our founding fathers’ rule for Methodists that caused a 
mighty new church to be formed from the dry bones of the 18th Century Church of 
England. Through the training of class leaders and to “equip the saints for the work of 


97 Ibid., 281. 

98 Luke. 10:2 (NRSV). 


99 Burtner, Wesley’s Theology’, 259. 
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ministry, for building up the body of Christ” 100 our hope is to have a unity of spirit that 
will allow us to proclaim Christ crucified to all those who don’t yet know him as Lord 
and Savior. With the power of the Holy Spirit and the work of the saints, may it be so! 


100 Eph. 4:12 (ESV). 



CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The purpose of this case study was to develop the spiritual growth of the 
Emmanuel United Methodist Church members through the model of Wesleyan small 
groups. At this state in the research, the individual spiritual development of the church 
members will be studied using the model of small group leadership training, assessing 
growth within those first trained in leadership. An action research model with primarily 
qualitative data analysis approach is employed in this project. Qualitative research 
allows the researcher to study an issue in its natural setting. It factors human response 
into the effort to understand the meaning of an issue. As humanity strives to place 
meaning and relevance into the daily impact of life, the qualitative research model 
provides the vehicle for identifying and developing these understandings. Qualitative 
research allows the examination of the methodologies of the social sciences, and enables 
the task of theological reflection. Qualitative research enables the researcher to examine 
the phenomena at hand, or what certain practices mean to people. There is an increased 
ability by the researcher for a holistic approach to an issue, while allowing for the 
integration of what the researcher brings to the table personally. The researcher was 
involved with the research process not as a distant observer, but as an active participant 
and co-creator of the interpretive findings. 


93 
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In this qualitative data collection, the methods utilized include interviews, pre-test 
and post-test, questionnaires, and participant observation. This yielded data that provided 
statistical insight to the qualitative approach to the study and allowed “triangulating or 
converging findings, elaborating on results, suing on method to inform another, 
discovering paradox or contradiction, and extending the breadth of the inquiry.” iThe 
study design most completely utilizes a case study model of qualitative research, yet is 
combined with some measurements of the qualitative experience where the data helps 
inform the results. The study relied on Likert Scale Surveys, developed by the 
researcher, to assess the response to the training received by the participants. The initial 
testing instrument was entitled Small Group Leadership Survey Questions , whose 
purpose was to identify from pre-test to post-test any movement in the attitudes of the 
training participants. The second Lickert scale model testing instrument was entitled 
Small Group Leadership Training Impact and was administered six months post training 
to see what attitudes towards small group leadership had emerged over time. These self- 
developed survey instruments are considered a characteristic of qualitative research .2 
Secondly the researcher utilized a Needs Assessment Questionnaire to explore 
where both participants and non-participants in the Small Group Leadership Training 
viewed areas of need for small groups to be developed within the Emmanuel UMC 
congregation. This Questionnaire will be used to compare suggested small group 
suggestions with the results of the organic growth of small groups within Emmanuel 
UMC over the same six month period. From this, trends and issues may become evident, 


1 John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative and Quantitative Approaches (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: Sage Publications, 1994), 185. 


2 Ibid., 175. 
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that will help the researcher to better understand the results to develop dominant themes. 
Creswell likens this action to “moving deeper and deeper into understanding the data, 
representing the data, and making an interpretation of the larger meaning of the data. ”3 

Utilizing qualitative research, in a case study model, allowed the researcher to 
understand the impact of the Small Group Leadership Training on the participants 
understanding, comfort, and initiative towards leading small groups based on the cell 
group model used as the Wesleyan church began. Creswell defines case study as a 
process “in which the researcher explores in depth a program, an event, an activity, a 
process, or one or more individuals.’^ Through a random sample of both participants in 
the Small Group Leadership Training and non-participants from among the members of 
Emmanuel UMC, the efficacy of the training upon attitudes towards small group ministry 
was assessed. The Small Group Leadership Training Impact provided a longitudinal look 
back to establish trends in the congregation’s attitudes towards small group leadership. 

Membership Roles 

Key to the results in a qualitative based project is the import of the members of 
the project. Since qualitative research directly intersects the researcher himself or herself, 
then the researcher’s role as well as the participants must be considered. In Adler and 
Adler’s 1987 “Membership Roles in Field Research,” they classified each of those 
participating in the project in this manner, as adapted to this project: 


3 Creswell, Research Design, 183. 


4 Ibid., 182. 
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All of the membership roles Adler and Adler identify involve a process of 
gaining access to a research setting. 

• Peripheral member - involves daily or near-daily contact, interactions with 
members varies from acquaintanceship to close friendship with key 
informants. This is the most marginal role and least committed to the 
context. ”5 

■ These are members of the congregation, but not participants in the Small 
Group Leadership Training Sessions. They may become members of the 
small groups that are birthed as a result of this project. 

• “Active member - Researcher assumes a more central place in the setting 
that involves a functional role in addition to an observational role. This 
facilitates trust and acceptance of the researcher, but increases the 
identification of the researcher with members of the setting. Self- 
reflexivity, role awareness and periodic withdrawal from the setting are 
needed to maintaining the research role.”6 

■ The researcher as pastor of the congregation becomes the active member 
in the Emmanuel UMC Project. 

• “Complete member - fully immersed in the research setting. One may 
study a setting in which he or she is already actively a member or "become 
the phenomenon" of interest.”? 

■ The participants in the Small Group Leadership Training Sessions, who 
are also active in leadership in Emmanuel UMC are the complete 
members. 

Adler and Adler identify a number of factors that influence the role 
selected and maintained in a setting: 

• inherent conditions of the setting 

• personal characteristics of the researcher, including abilities, theoretical 
orientations, demographic characteristics and others 

• changes in the setting during the research process 

• changes in the researcher during the process8 

Most of the participants in this case study were considered to be active 
participants because of their high level of not only leadership and service to EUMC, but 
a true and constant commitment to this church of Jesus Christ. Thus the self-nomination 
process of selection for participation in this project gave a high level of reliability to the 


5 P.A. Adler and P. Adler, Membership Roles in Field ResearchX Newbury Park, CA: Sage 
Publications, 19871. http://www.qnalres.org/HomeMemb-3649.html (Accessed May 6, 2011). 

6 Ibid. 

7 Adler and Adler, Membership Roles in Field Research. 


8 Ibid. 
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results. This group was representative of most of the leadership of the church, thus have 
a vested interest in the success of this project. The project participants express keen 
concern over the future viability of their church and how they can be instrumental in the 
process of achieving health within the congregation and its membership. Long term 
health for this congregation correlates directly with the spiritual health of its members. 
Where there is no spiritual health among members then it becomes increasingly difficult 
to grow a congregation or to live out the call to discipleship from Jesus to his followers. 
When the leaders of the church receive training on leadership skills, among them, small 
group leadership skills, they may be able through this coaching to achieve higher levels 
of spirituality. 

Jim Egli’s reports in his doctoral dissertation on the importance of a coach in the 

overall health of a small group ministry: 

My research involved 3000 small groups in 200 churches. The findings 
clearly demonstrated the most important factor for long term success with 
small groups: the participative coaching of small group leaders. Churches 
need coaches who are actively encouraging their leaders and groups— 
meeting personally with small group leaders, praying for them and visiting 
their groups. When this is practiced in a local church, the small groups 
excel in all dimensions. Prayer, loving relationships, focused outreach and 
leadership mobilization are present in abundance. In other words, if you 
want your groups to consistently reach upward toward God, inward 
toward one another, outward toward the unchurched world and forward in 
group multiplication, you must have proactive coaches helping your 
leaders and groups.9 

These proactive coaches for EUMC were the results of purposeful training to 
empower small group leaders to not only have the skill set for small group leadership, but 
to also be empowered to respond to God’s call on their lives. Groups which are organic 


9 Randall G. Neighbour, A Pocket Guide to Coaching Small Group. (Houston, TX: Touch 
Publications, Inc., 2006). 
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in origin, and spring from an individual leader’s own understanding of the type of small 
group needed, may provide the greatest impact upon the membership. Equipping the 
saints for ministry becomes the key purpose of this project. 


Table 2.New Small Groups 


Small Group l eadership Training 


Worship Team 

Living as a Methodist 

Small Group Leadership Training 
Grief Support Group for Parents 
who have lost children 
Neighborhood based Bible study 
Youth Girls Support Group 
Lenten Bible Study Combos 
(with Dinners) 

Scrapbooking 

Couponing 

Microsoft Office Training 
Youth Sunday School 
Youth Leaders Team 
Staff Team Meetings 
Leadership Team Meetings 
Context Leaders 

for United Theological Seminary 
Tuesday Brown Bag Bible Study 
Men’s Tuesday Night Bible Study 
Youth Confirmation 

Children’s Sunday Morning VBS Group 

Pending Small Groups: 

First Place Bible Study 
History of Methodism 


Changed from bi-monthly to weekly 
Added quarterly retreats 
Lour Weeks 

(series offered twice) 

Six sessions 
Monthly 

Weekly 
Weekly 
Live Week 

Live Week 

Live Week 

Live Week 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

6-8 times annually 

Assorted times/as needed 

Weekly 
Weekly 
Eight Weeks 
Three day retreat 
10 Weeks 


Weekly 

Weekly (for length of series) 


This is 20 new groups in 10 months. 
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The Gospels and the book of Acts demonstrate the best way to grow your faith is to 
live it in community. Jesus chose twelve to be around him. Paul constantly had a circle of 
believers he was training for ministry. It is the researcher’s belief that small groups 
comprise a primary resource for discipleship and leadership for the church. Elements to 
consider are suggested by Dr. Matthew Lee Smith, in Eagles in Leadership: Encouraging 
Achievement in Godly Leaders By Emphasizing Servanthood in the following action plan: 

1st phase 6-12 months: Develop a relationship with the body, 
understand the church, the community and the city. This would include 
getting to know people, leaders and the pastor’s heart (if not you). You are 
seeking to grasp the corporate culture and history, the vision, dream and 
mission of the church on a visceral level. Seek to discover what makes the 
leadership and people tick. Look for hurts, habits and hang-ups that keep 
people stuck. Part of this time should be involved in vision casting, 
discipleship and leadership development. The end of this phase would be 
marked by having organized and established “the roadmap for spiritual 
growth ” at your church through the elders and pastors. At this point you 
will want to discuss why you want small groups, what is the purpose of 
small groups, what is the purpose of Sunday School (if you have one), how 
do you make all of these work with your centred mission statement. Small 
groups must complement the mission of the church, or they are just a fad 
that will eventually die off from lack of participation. 

2nd phase 6-12 months: Begin implementing the roadmap for 
spiritual growth. Small groups aren’t something you do, its something that 
causes spiritual growth. Therefore, leadership development becomes of 
great importance here. This is something that is unique to every church 
and follows the growth benchmarks in the New Testament. In your 
roadmap, design it to fulfill your church purposes. 

3rd phase (at the same time): Launch of small groups off of targeted 
fall campaign as set forth by the senior pastor. Locusing the congregation 
around a central time to host a new group brings about a significant 
increase in the number of small groups / people involved in them. 

Constantly be starting new groups with each fall campaign, as well as 
throughout the year. The pastor needs to encourage people each week to 
join/ start a new small group. Those could be on their college or work 
campus, in their homes, at the local coffee shop or where ever. The best, 
most effective small groups happen off the church campus. 
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4th phase: Establish the leadership components for the small 
group hosts to grow them in ministry / mission. This is an ongoing process 
that involves incorporating all of the training aspects of the roadmap and 
adding additional components on group health, etc. This process is part of 
the alignment of the mission and purposes of the church and the needs of 
health and growth of the groups. 10 


10 Matthew Lee Smith, Eagles in Leadership: Encouraging Achievement in Godly Leaders By 
Emphasizing Servanthood. http://eaglesinleadership.org/2011/04/24/an-action-plan-for-establishing-a- 
small-group-ministry/ tAccessed May 5, 2011). 



CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Design and Implementation of the Small Group 
Leadership Training Project 

The Research Problem 

Congregations have a life cycle like all living organisms. Thus there is birth, 
growth, decline, and death. Emmanuel United Methodist Church has reached the point in 
their life cycle where ministry has ceased to grow, and the congregation is in a high 
maintaining state. This will ultimately lead towards decline and institutional death. 
Congregations in this stage of the life cycle must find ways to reinvigorate growth again 
in order to keep not just the institution vital, but must invigorate the personal spiritual 
growth of its members. A growth point for this congregation is a lack of personal 
spiritual awareness and a bent toward institutional self-care, resulting in a lack of vitality 
and growth within the congregation. Training over six weeks will be held for 
neighborhood based cell group facilitators at the church utilizing Wesley’s model for cell 
groups. Pre and post surveys combined with direct observation will assess the impact of 
this project. The opinion of the researcher is that as a result of this facilitator training 
members will become better aware of their role in developing the neighborhood cell 
groups leading to spiritual formation of the members. 
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The Training 

Soon after the researcher was appointed to Emmanuel United Methodist Church 
in Melbourne, Florida, recruitment began for those who would become the Context 
Associates. Once they were overviewed on the purpose of the project, and the hypothesis 
from which the researcher was operating, we were able to then establish the goals, the 
responsibilities, and the usefulness of the project to the congregation. Our common 
understanding centered on the ultimate goal of establishing small group ministries within 
the church. Although the goal of the researcher was to implement training, the hope was 
that from an organic movement within the congregation, the natural outcome of this 
training was that the participants would feel called by God to begin to consider how they 
could best impact the spiritual growth of their brothers and sisters in Christ by offering 
them a venue in which they could come to talk about their fears, hopes, and concerns. 

The hypothesis for this project was that if spiritually sound leaders were to grow based on 
training they received, then they would provide the shepherding needed by the members 
of the congregation to also grow spiritually. 

On Sunday evenings during the fall of 2010, thirty members of the Emmanuel 
United Methodist Church of Melbourne, Florida gathered in the church’s largest 
classroom. The Keystone Room. In this room most of the church’s important decisions 
are made as this is the room where not only the Church Council meets monthly, but many 
of the church’s leadership meet in this room for Sunday School, small group Bible Study, 
administrative group meetings, staff meetings, women’s circle meetings, youth dinners, 
craft group, and many more. This room is the natural heartbeat of Emmanuel’s ministries 
and remains busy day and night. The normal set up in this room is that of one large 
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rectangle created by six eight foot tables. For the purposes of these classes, we moved 
the tables and chairs into a forward facing arrangement, set at angles from the walls, and 
creating a center walkway. The physical arrangement was to encourage a more focused 
learning environment for the participants, as opposed to the committee/conferencing 
configuration that is the norm. 

Participants were from among those invited in a targeted letter mailed to the 
identified leaders in the church. The invitations were broadened to include a general 
appeal to the congregation. This was accomplished by an appeal from the pulpit, the 
weekly projected announcements, the monthly newsletter, the weekly worship spoken 
announcements, and the printed bulletin announcements. The training was offered to 
both those with experience in leading small groups and to those who had never 
considered becoming a small group leader. They were invited to expand and deepen their 
spiritual journey with Jesus by engaging in a time of purposeful training and discernment 
on leading small groups. The invitation encouraged them to participate in the six session 
intensive study as they felt the Spirit led them to respond. Although in John Creswell’s 
Research Design he recommends that projects utilizing qualitative research “purposefully 
select participants”i This researcher’s expectation was to allow for the greatest possible 
diversity of participants and thus provide for the greatest degree of random participants 
possible. 

Participants were asked to sign in as they entered the learning environment, so 
that we could track the participation. The goal was to consider valid only those who 
attended all six of the small group leadership training classes and who took both a pre- 

i John W. Creswell, Research Design'. Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 185. 
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test and a post-test. Of the thirty participants who attended the six week training, twenty 
four Pre/Post Surveys were considered valid. Once everyone was seated at the beginning 
of Session One, the individual participants were asked to complete a researcher created 
survey of attitudes about their spiritual development and attitudes about small group 
ministry. This survey instrument was developed by the researcher utilizing Likert Scale 
responses to establish a baseline understanding of how each participant felt about key 
areas related to the training of small group leaders. (See Appendix A). There were 24 
questions asked in order to establish a starting point for each participant. Participants 
were encouraged to answer with their first thought, and not to “over-think” the answer. 
The goal was to capture their impressions and not to try to establish any certain, expected 
answer. The researcher’s goal was to establish a baseline of their attitudes about the 
subjects being queried. 

The training sessions utilized a multivariable approach to teaching and learning. 
While a lecture format was foundational in the instructional format, small group 
assignments, partner discussions, written assignments, and collective discussions allowed 
students to approach the subject matter from a variety of approaches. This was done to 
provide participants the means to discover their own need to experience the benefits of 
small group processing. During all modes of instruction, the researcher/teacher 
encouraged open exploration and dialogue concerning the subjects being presented. 

During the first session, each participant was given a tabbed notebook, and was 
instructed to add each session’s handouts to that tab. At the beginning of each session, 
these pre-punched handouts were given to the participants as they signed into the class as 
they arrived, allowing them to develop over the course of six session their own handbook 
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for use when they lead a small group. Some of the handouts consisted of outlines 
covering that session’s topics. Some were worksheets where learners were encouraged to 
make written responses as they worked either in small groups during that session, worked 
in pairs, or participated in a large group discussion. Excerpts from a copy of the 
Student’s Small Group Leadership Workbook are included in Appendix D. 

During the first session, the participants were given a background in our Biblical 
and Wesleyan history of small groups. Specific Bible passages were used to illustrate 
how the mandate for small groups was a biblical principle for early Christians, and how 
Jesus himself formed a small group around him to teach and to grow spiritually, as he 
chose the first twelve disciples. The biblical concept of shepherding was studied and the 
call for the shepherd to care for the flock. 

The second session expanded the historical and biblical perspectives by 
establishing definitions of what a small group is, what the biblical goals were for small 
groups, what characteristics defined a small group leader, then the critical tasks small 
group leaders performed, and then illustrating the variety of styles of shepherding done 
by small group leaders. 

Session three focused on the transformative effects of small group ministry on the 
spiritual development of its members, and the evolution of church leadership and its 


structures. 
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Session four provided the participants in the small group leadership training with 
more detailed information on the tasks and functions associated with small group 
leadership. Specifically, topics covered the duties of the leader in establishing the 
necessary small group atmosphere, sensitivity to what is said by body language and the 
ability to read the participants non-verbal actions. Then the leaders were offered 
strategies on effective communications and how to elicit responses from members of the 
small group. Two different formats were presented on how to run a small group meeting. 

Session five focused on Group Dynamics, with strategies for establishing an 
atmosphere within the group for open and confidential sharing. The ability of the leader 
to direct and manage each small group member’s participation were elaborated upon, 
specifically how to encourage quieter members and how to maintain control of the 
discussion with overly talkative members so that equal time was available for all to 
engage in sharing. 

The final session, Session six, discussed evaluating the outcomes of the small 
group. There were options of how to deal with the negative responses that can occur 
within the group, when one person or persons try to use the group as their own personal 
counseling session, or who say inappropriate or unhelpful things to other members. Tips 
were given on how to deal with disruptive members of small groups, including those who 
are always late, or always leave early, or who otherwise do not conform to the covenant 
the small group agreed upon as the group began. The last action was for all participants in 
the Small Group Leadership Training to take the survey they took the first session. 

The final session was a time the researcher/pastor urged each participant to be 
sensitive to the call of the Holy Spirit on their lives, with a renewed understanding of the 
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gifts they have been given to be used to serve others, and the need to have a vital spiritual 
life personally from which to base their leadership. The researcher summarized how a 
loss of spiritual vitality in this aging mainline congregation drained the congregation of 
the much needed vigor to have ministries that would reach out to both neighbors who 
were un-churched and to reach out to serve at those points of need within their 
neighborhood. Encouragement was offered to each of the participants that the prayer of 
the researcher/pastor was that this training empower them to nurture long time church 
members within a small group setting in order to establish on-going spiritual growth as 
normative within Emmanuel UMC. 

Table 3. Training Topics 

1) Session One -The Small Group Process 

(a) Leader pre-test 

(b) Biblical basis for small groups 

(c) Historical basis for small groups 

2) Session Two - Historical & Biblical Perspective 

(a) Defining small groups 

(b) Biblical goals of smalls groups 

(c) Characteristics of small group leaders 

(d) Tasks of small group leaders 

(e) Shepherding styles 

3) Session Three - Phases of group development 

(a) Transformation power of small groups for churches 

(b) Paradigm shift for church structure 

4) Session Four - Tasks and functions associated with small group 

leadership 

(a) Small group atmosphere 

(b) Non-verbal communication 

(c) Communicating 

(d) How to run a small group meeting 

5) Session Five - Group Dynamics 

(a) Atmosphere 

(b) Participation 

6 ) Session Six - Evaluating outcomes of small groups 

(a) Dealing with the Dark Side of small groups 

(b) Managing disruptions and problems in small groups 

(c) Leader Post-test 
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Results of the Study 
Needs Assessment Questionnaire 

(See Appendix A) 

This demographic profile was done as a random survey of the leaders of the 
Emmanuel UMC while attending the Administrative Council Meeting. Five of these 
members also attended the Small Group Leadership Training, but most of the participants 
of this leadership committee did not attend the training. Thus these figures reflect the 
demographics of the leadership of the congregation, but are not reflective only of those 
who participated in the Small Group Leadership Training. 


Table 4. Small Group Leadership Training Participants 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


Gender: 
Marital Status: 
Age Group: 

Profession: 

Education: 


Female: 11 Male: 6 

Married: 9 Never Married: 4 Widowed: 3 Divorced: 1 
Under 18: 1 18-25: 0 26-35: 0 36-55: 1 56-65: 3 

Over 65: 12 

Student: 1 Teacher: 1 Manager: 2 Worker: 2 
Stay-home: 1 Retired: 10 

High School: 5 College: 10 Graduate School: 2 


Average years of membership at Emmanuel UMC: 19 years 

All respondents attend worship on average: Weekly 


These demographics reflect long-term association with the Emmanuel United 


Methodist Church. And as with most mainline denominations, there is generally a higher 
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percentage of females as compared with males, as we see 65% of this survey’s 
respondents are female. Following the growing edge of the fastest growing segment of 
the general population in Melbourne, this survey reflects 59% of the survey respondents 
were in the 65 year old and above, while that age strata across the study area comprises 
20% of the area. “Adults over 55 are projected to increase as a percentage of the total 
population over the next five years, indicating an aging community .”2 As a group there is 
a high level of participation in the weekly worship service, with the average of all 
respondents saying they have participated weekly in worship. 


This questionnaire went to query the respondent on three activity level related 

areas; 

Table 5. Needs Assessment Questionnaire Involvement Levels 



Average 

Activities: Number of activities of the church you are currently 
actively involved with 

2.82 

Studies: Which of the listed studies have you completed 

1.06 

Programs: Which of the pastor led studies have you taken 

1.06 


This portion of the demographics of the participating congregational members reflects a 
group that is generally active in more than one level of the life of the church, with 2.82 as 
the average number of activities in which they participate. The highest number of 
activities was five, while the lowest was one. With an average number of 1 for Studies, 
they have each been involved in a Bible study of some fashion. The highest number of 
studies from the respondents was three with a low of none. And they have as an average 


2 Mission Insite, Full Insite, 9. 




Sunjber^ttejide^ 


(1) each having been a participant in the pastor’s Bible studies, ranging from a high of 
four and a low of none. 
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Table 6. Graph of Participants Activities/Programs 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 

Respondent 

^—Activities ^—Studies ^—Programs 
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The three areas queried came from the following list of possible activities; 

Table 7. Choices from Questionnaire Per Category _ 


ACTIVITIES: 

STUDIES: 

PROGRAMS: 

Sunday School 

Disciple I Bible Study 

Living As A Methodist 
(fall) 

Women's Circles 

Companions In Christ 

Lenten Bible 

Study 

Youth Group 

Disciple Bible Study II 

Living As A Methodist 
(winter) 

Emmaus Reunion Group 

Christian Believer 

Advent Prayer 

Hour 

Lunch Bunch 

Crown Ministries 

Small Group Leadership 

Small Group In A Home 

Disciple Bible Study TIT 


Men's Group 

Experiencing God 


Tuesday Night At Slackers 

Disciple Bible Study IV 


Small Group At Church 

Short Term Disciple Study Series 


Additional questions were asked questions about these topics; 

Table 8.Leadership and Service _ 

Do you currently serve on any Board, Committee, 

or Ministry Team in the Church? Yes: 15 No: 1 N/A: 1 

Have you considered leading a small group? _ Yes: 4 No: 10 N/A: 3 


From this last set of questions you can see there is generally a trend of serving on 
a Board, Committee, or Ministry Team from most of the respondents (15 out of 17 
respondents). Yet even among leaders of the Emmanuel UMC congregation, there is 
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some reticence to lead a small group. With ten of the 17 responses indicating they are not 
willing to lead a small group in Question 6, there exist other opportunities to empower 
them to be involved in small group ministries. One respondent answered Question 12. 
“Do you believe that Small Group Ministries could strengthen the spiritual development 
of this congregation?” with a representative answer, “Yes, but it is a new concept to most 
members, I think, and may take time to get embedded.” It may be that other roles, 
including house host, record keeper, assistant leader, recruiter, or any of the other tasks 
needed for small group activities would be more appealing to this group. 

From among the respondents to the Needs Assessment Questionnaire who 
completed the narrative response section, there was complete agreement that small 
groups were beneficial to spiritual growth. Although the response to Question 6 was 
negatively skewed, Question 11 and 12 both inquired about the impact of small groups on 
spiritual development and received an endorsement from the respondents. In Question 
11, when asked if they felt God was calling them to shepherd his sheep, responses 
included were; “absolutely,” “yes, if the group is handled correctly,” “yes, a lot of us 
need someone to guide us,” “yes, I do,” ”yes.” So the concept of small group leaders 
serving as shepherds of the members of a small group did resonant with some of the 
participants. Clearly the need to have more shepherds serving the needs of the members 
of Emmanuel UMC made sense to these survey respondents, but two comments also 
showed awareness how groups can migrate into “cliques” as they were referred to in their 
answers, when the small group is closed to new people. This is a valid concern and one 
that we did spend some time addressing in the training sessions. 
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Small Group Leadership Survey Questions 

This is the primary assessment instrument for this project used to gauge the 
progress of individual participants in areas of leadership, spirituality, faith journey, and 
discipleship. The Small Group Leadership Survey Questions were administered to each 
participant in the Small Group Leadership Training at the very beginning of Session One 
of the classes. Participants were urged to respond with their first thought, and not to over 
think each answer, but to answer with their own opinion, not what they think others 
would have them answer. In measuring the responses of the participants in this manner, it 
provides an objective analysis of change in opinion or attitude as a result of applying the 
training modules to their knowledge base. These questions elicit a response that does not 
require specific answer, but instead gauges where they are on a range of possible 
responses. This range of responses is more sensitive to movement in responses and thus 
an appropriate instrument in which to measure the impact of participants’ learning. 

From among the thirty participants, seventeen had correctly completed both 
Surveys, and these were deemed valid. Total points scored in the Pre-Test was 82, while 
the Post-test yielded 94 total points scored. Thus the net change was a positive 12 points 
improvement. This net improvement suggests that at Emmanuel UMC the positive effect 
targeted small group leadership training had on the group. In the Pre-test scores ranged 
from a low score of 47 up to a high score of 107. The Post-test scores ranged from a low 
of 72 (the low being 55 points higher during the Pre-test) to a high score of 111, which is 
a little above the Pre-test high of 107 (a four point change). This may suggest that this 
project had the greatest effect upon those who may never have considered the impact of 
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small groups upon the spiritual development of this congregation, and yet still brought 
improved attitudes even to those who scored high on the Pre-test. 

The participants’ net change between the two surveys ranged from a low 
individual score of -7, indicating a lowered attitude towards Small Group Leadership 
Training, to a high of 41 point increase. The individual who scored this high score went 
from a Pre-test score of just 49 to a Post-test score of 90. This compares favorably with 
the low score who Pre-tested at 107 and Post-tested at 100, showing a negative 
movement of only seven points, while the high point movement was a positive 41 points, 
showing a greater gain in attitudes towards small group leadership. This trend on the 
high end may indicate again that the training modules provided benefits to the leadership 
of Emmanuel UMC for the purposes of this project. Overall, of the 17 valid survey sets, 
13 of the surveys showed a positive increase and one showed no change. Only two of the 
surveys showed a negative response to the training series, and may have more to do with 
those respondents understanding of the testing instrument than the content. Or it may 
indicate now that the respondent better understood the concept of small group leadership, 
they may have felt more anxiety about actually leading a group. 

Seeing both a trend for the high end to score the highest range of improvement 
and for the average increase in points scored to have increased 12 points, may indicate a 
degree of bias since the participants were self-nominated, thus bringing with them into 
the training the motivation to be involved in Small Group Leadership. This positive 
participant bias reflects the attitudes of the leadership of Emmanuel UMC, who express 
both a deep and abiding care for the members of the congregation, as well as for their 
neighbors who are un-churched. Thus they may have a greater motivation towards being 
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involved in ventures and ministries that will bolster the spiritual development of the 
congregation. The leadership of this congregation is willing to embrace change that is 
needed in order to bring the level of health and vitality into the congregation that will 
help stabilize its ministries now and to build towards the future needs of the church. 

The sample size of these surveys was smaller than what may have carried greater 
statistical reliability had the numbers been greater. The surveys of those who started the 
training but did not complete the six sessions and then those who were at the sixth session 
but not the first session were deemed invalid by the researcher. Thus the sample size of 
seventeen may only be viewed valid for this project location only, and may need to be 
viewed speculatively and anecdotally. Of all the valid responses to the Pre-test and the 
Post-test, thirteen showed a net increase of points, three showed a decrease, and one show 
no change between the tests. These numbers potentially indicate that the Small group 
Leadership Training did have a positive impact on the majority of the participants who 


attended all six sessions. 
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Table 9. Individual Scores with Differences 



Totals 

Before 95 107 94 83 81 79 72 67 106 94 85 80 73 62 49 74 95 


Totals 

After 95 100 97 93 87 85 76 102 111 107 96 98 100 95 90 72 93 

Difference 0 -7 3 10 6 6 4 35 5 13 11 18 27 33 41 -2 2 
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Small Group Leadership Training Impact Questionnaire 

A post training questionnaire was developed to assess the benefits to participants 
six months after the training series had been completed. This questionnaire hoped to 
develop a better understanding of not only how the participants felt about having been 
trained in small group leadership techniques, but whether they felt empowered to start 
new small groups themselves. 



The first question, which garnered the highest number of responses, asked “Do 
you better understand the effect of small group participation on the spiritual development 
of the church members?” Seven of the ten respondents agreed with this statement, which 
provides the researcher an affirmation that small group training for the leaders of 
Emmanuel UMC may provide an avenue to enhance the spiritual development of its 
members. When asked in the second question “Did you gain skills that this training 
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impacted upon, either existing or new?” half the respondents strongly agreed. Half the 
respondents also strongly agreed with questions five and six, which asked “Do you feel 
you have implemented what you learned during the training?” and “With this new set of 
skills, are you ready to respond to the prompting of the Holy Spirit to begin a new small 
group?” Thus four of the six (2/3) questions asked yielded 50% of more or the 
respondents strongly agreeing with the questions. 

Categories of Questions 

When the questions were sorted by category of impact, the four areas were 
Leadership, Spirituality, Faith Journey and Discipleship. Spirituality and Faith journey 
showed the greatest trends upward. Thirteen of the seventeen respondents showed a 
positive increase in all four categories. 



Average change 
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Table 11. Increase/Decrease 


Increase/decrease in coded change 

3.5 

3 

2.5 „ II 



-1 4- 
-1.5 

Respondent 


■ readership 


Spirituality 


■ Faith journey 


■ Discipleship 
















CHAPTER SIX 


REFELCTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 

The Role of Attitude Surveys in Training 

The Small Group Leadership Survey is an attitude appraisal instrument, 
developed by the researcher. The purpose of the survey was to determine not the amount 
of content assimilated by the individual participants, but to see if as a result of their 
participation in the Small Group Leadership Training process, they were able to show 
positive improvement in the attitudes, or opinions, they held concerning the efficacy of 
small groups upon spiritual development of the members of Emmanuel United Methodist 
Church in Melbourne, Florida. Content based curriculum was used to facilitate the 
training series, but the object was one of empowerment more than skill attainment in the 
capacity of small group leadership. 

The researcher posits that through developing a model for training facilitators for 
neighborhood-based discipleship groups at Emmanuel UMC, there would be an increase 
in the number of small groups that formed within the congregation. This would include 
both long-term and short-term groups, meeting in homes, coffee shops, and the church 
campus. There was perceived to be a growth point for this congregation in personal 
spiritual awareness. This stood in contrast with the current bent toward institutional self- 
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care, resulting in a lack of vitality and growth within the congregation. This lack of 
vitality within the realm of personal spirituality was reflective of many, if not quite all, 
mainline Protestant congregations in the United States. 

Training was offered to the leaders of Emmanuel UMC as a self-nominated 
process, in lieu of researcher/pastor selecting participants or through random sample 
selection. This process of self-nomination provided for a research group that entered the 
process with a level of motivation towards self-improvement and the need to be 
responsible leaders of their church community. Thus, over six meeting times, one hour 
training sessions were held to enable leaders of Emmanuel United Methodist Church to 
become neighborhood based cell group facilitators utilizing Wesley’s model for cell 
groups. Pre and post surveys combined with follow up surveys and results assessment 
would assess the impact of the project. The hypothesis of the researcher was that as a 
result of this facilitator training they would become better aware of their role in 
developing the neighborhood cell groups leading to spiritual formation of the members. 

The pre and post test attitude surveys did prove most helpful to the researcher as 
the analysis of the impact of the Small Group Leadership Training upon the participants. 
These surveys showed a definitive increase in the positive attitude of the participants 
towards forming, leading, and participating in small group ministries. Thus the 
researcher’s hypothesis, or statement of problem, was supported. 

Pre and Post Test 

Attitude Survey on Small Group Leadership Training 

First, the hypothesis was supported by the results of the first taking of the attitude 
survey by each participant to the second taking of the same survey. The results showed 
total points accrued in the pretest of 82, while the posttest total was 94, thus giving an 
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increase of 12 points. The range on the pretest was 60 points while the range was 
reduced on the posttest to 39 points. This lower range during the posttest may be 
indicative that those who had never considered the impact of small groups upon spiritual 
development of this congregation improved more. From pretest to posttest the high 
scores were only four points apart, while the low tests moved 25 points from the pretest 
to posttest, again testifying to the possibility that the although the high end did not move 
significantly, the lower attitudes were greatly affected by the training received. 

Small Group Leadership Impact Questionnaire 
Second, the Small Group Leadership Training Impact Questionnaire was 
administered. When participants were asked a small number of questions concerning 
their attitudes six months after the completion of the training, on four of the six questions 
there was a fifty percent or better improvement in attitude towards the effect of small 
group participation on the spiritual development of the church members. This suggests to 
the researcher the hypothesis that small groups may enhance spiritual growth in the 
members of Emmanuel United Methodist Church was correct. 

Categorical Changes 

Third, when the questions from the pretest to the posttest survey were categorized, 
thirteen of the seventeen respondents showed a positive increase in attitude in all four of 
the categories of questions. The categories being assessed included Leadership, 
Spirituality, Faith Journey, and Discipleship. In fifteen of the seventeen respondents, in 
the four areas, spirituality increased at the second highest levels. The highest area of 
growth was in the area of faith journey, indicating to the researcher the members were 
personally moved forward in their faith response to this training. This showed the 
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participants gained a greater appreciation and willingness to engage in small group 
ministry, and also grew individually in understanding what it means to love one another 
in the name of Jesus. They also understood that means they are called to take care of one 
another and help others grow closer to God. 

Assessment of Numbers of New Groups Started 

Concrete measures of the impact of this training’s effectiveness and support for 
the researcher’s hypothesis was evident in the 200% increase in the number of small 
groups that have sprung up. From within the congregation, there has been an organic 
movement among the church members to begin small groups since the researcher began 
the discussions of the importance of small groups for the early Methodists as John 
Wesley relied heavily upon them for spiritual development. This closely aligns with Rob 
Weber’s model in Reconnecting: A Wesleyan Guide for the Renewed of Our 
Congregation.! Weber’s basis of emphasizing small groups reflects his own experience 
of how small groups impact the spiritual development of a church. He relies heavily, as 
does the researcher, on the enormous successes of many of the American mega-churches 
that have based the spiritual development within their congregations on small groups. 
Weber suggests groups from churches who wish to embark on this process attend 
seminars offered by teaching churches such as; Frazer Memorial (Montgomery, AL), 
Willow Creek (Chicago, IL), Saddleback (Mission Viejo, CA), Ginghamsburg (Tipp 
City, OH), or United Methodist Church of the Resurrection (Kansas City, KA). All these 
teaching churches have understood the importance of small groups as the venue that 
connects their congregants in intimate ways that worship alone cannot. Having studied at 

1 Rob Weber, Reconnecting: A Wesleyan Guide for the Renewal of Our Congregation (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2002). 
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the Church of the Resurrection in 2003 with Rev. Adam Hamilton, the researcher concurs 
with Rob Weber’s comment, these teaching churches “provide a perfect context for 
sharing stories and hopes and dream(s for) God’s dream for your church .”2 

It stretched the imagination of the researcher as she experienced an overwhelming 
response to the call to come and shepherd the flock. It was more than a little surprise to 
her to see both the immediate response and the response over time. Coupled with the 
numerical response, this project helped her to “dream” as Weber said, a little broader 
dreams. To think that God does not have big plans for his church was timid thinking, and 
so she has been challenged and taught that nothing “is too wonderful for the Lord”3. 

There existed in July 2010 only ten small groups which had a spiritual 
development component within the congregation. And as of June 2011, there are an 
additional twenty new small groups available to both members and community members. 
This concrete increase in the development of the small group ministries of Emmanuel 
UMC is substantial validation of the researcher’s hypothesis that Wesleyan style small 
groups could increase the spiritual development of the people of the congregation. All of 
these groups have turned the focus of the members of the groups from being fixated on 
institutional maintenance to that of looking at their own spiritual relationships. Instead of 
continuing programs that have existed for many years, and continuing them because “we 
have always done so-and-so,” instead there is an increasing effort of becoming better 
stewards of the members of the church’s time, and spending that time in ways that bear 
more fruit for the Kingdom. One way to become more spiritual and thus more invested 


2 Rob Weber, Reconnecting: A Wesleyan Guide for the Renewal of Our Congregation- Leader’s 
Guide (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2002), 24. 


3 Gen. 18:14 (NRSV). 
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in things that have an eternal impact is to participate in a small group with a spiritual 
development component. That is what is happening now within the members of the 
Emmanuel UMC, as new groups continue to be birthed now that the vision as been cast 
for the congregation. 


Parenthetical Remarks 

Comments from participants in the Small Group Leadership Training series, have 
made remarks over these last several months since the training was complete and many of 
the new groups have been birthed. The researcher would share those with the reader as 
another method of affirming the confirmation of the hypothesis; 

“Since I started the small group Bible study in my home, I have 
been amazed at how people in my group have committed themselves to 
the group. Most of the ones, who come to my home to open Scriptures 
with me each week, usually come on foot since they all live nearby. Even 
in the worst of the thunderstorms we get here in Florida, these dear ones 
would still come to our small group, holding their Bibles under the safety 
of an umbrella as they trudged along.” (Marge Kingery; Sunday School 
leader, Women’s circle leader, and new small group leader of a home 
based group). 

“It seems every time I encounter one of the members of Emmanuel 
UMC, I hear how great it is to have the opportunity to engage in small 
groups with such an array of topics available to choose from.” (Rev. 

Sheryl Marks-Willliams; immediate past appointed pastor). 

I have struggled with my own grief in a Christian context after the 
loss of my son last year. What a blessing it is to gather with other parents 
who have also lost children, and hear words of comfort from the 
Scriptures. I am so glad this training empowered me to start this new 
group.” (Louise DeCarr; first time small group leader). 

I have led small groups before that were book discussion groups, 
but now I understand from a Christian perspective what it means to have a 
small group for spiritual development and accountability.” (Janet Kull; 

Church Council Chair, and considering starting a Bible based weight loss 
group, called First Place). 
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Future Possibilities Suggested by the Project 

In the future, if the thought is that a church is hindered by institutional 
maintenance, and is losing contact with its spiritual purpose, implementing training to 
facilitate small group formation may help. To turn members of a congregation from 
being focused on being a “Tall Steeple church” which is one that has existed for some 
length of time and has become more oriented to its social connections among members 
than the connections of its members to the Living God, to becoming more of a ‘holy 
people’ is potentially possible in other congregations with similar makeup as that of 
Emmanuel United Methodist Church in Melbourne, FL. Thus the portability of this 
project to demographically similar churches could have potential. In the welcoming way 
in which members of this congregation embraced the concept of small group ministry, 
there is little doubt that this was of God and in his time. The willingness of the 
participants of the training to give of their time, and to reflect back with honesty what 
they thought of the training was hugely important to the success of the project. 

The researcher was pleased post-training to see how small groups began to 
organically bubble up from within the congregation. The researcher/pastor would 
generally consult with the future new small group leader on their concept for the new 
group, who the targeted participants were to be, how they were to be recruited, the format 
of the small group, the duration of the small group, location of the small group, and 
agendas for the small groups. Once this review of the proposed new small group was 
done, the new small group leader was released to begin his/her new group. The groups 
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were tracked as to attendance and were shared with the congregation (and outside 
neighborhood if applicable) on the church calendar, website, Facebook, and newsletter. 

Almost every group that has been launched since the implementation of the 
training has been successful. One group which was launched, sought to partner with the 
local hospice provider for references, and that has been slow to evolve within that support 
group. Primarily it has served the members of the congregation, although the hope is that 
at some point the group will hold some appeal for the families within the neighborhood. 
The short term groups held enough appeal that the Lenten series small group held steady 
attendance concurrently with several who also participate in one or two other weekly 
small groups. 

It has also been affirming of the hypothesis that the idea of Wesleyan small 
groups is applicable across age ranges. Newly formed groups for elementary school 
children(summer long VBS), for middle school youth (Confirmation Class), high school 
youth (new Sunday morning Youth Sunday School class), young adults (young women’s 
support group), Men’s only Bible Study, and all the way to the retiree village’s weekday 
home based Bible Study have now started. All ages can benefit from the focused time 
spent on Bible study, prayer, accountability, and showing mutual affection to one 
another. It is the prayer of the researcher that this empowerment of the leaders of the 
church provides the necessary impetus to help these leaders engage in the process of 
being shepherds to the sheep. Through reconnecting to our Wesleyan roots, we can claim 
again Jesus’ call to “feed my sheep.” With proper training the question laid out in Ezekiel 
can be answered as the prophet challenged us, saying “Who will feed my sheep?’ with a 
resounding, I will!” No longer will there be the need for a guilt response to this Old 
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Testament scriptural imperative, but indeed it will help the research remember the lesson 
learned from empowering the people to shepherd the flock. 

This Small Group Leadership Training has claimed for the researcher the very 
essence of Paul’s instructions in 2 Timothy 2:2 when he said, “And the things you have 
heard me say...entrust to reliable (wo)men who will also be qualified to teach. ”4 These 
new small groups become small congregations within the larger context of the entire 
congregation of Emmanuel UMC, each with its own shepherd who is called, trained, and 
released for ministry by the lead pastor. Thus each member of one of these twenty new 
small groups is being shepherded in a way that was never possible for one lone pastor to 
do by herself. Pastoral care and oversight as accomplished by the small group leaders 
enhance the work of the lead pastor in ways that are multiplied, and that continue to 
multiply as time goes on. Small groups by nature can continue to multiply and 
reproduce, and may even have the potential to expand the congregation as the number of 
non-church members evolves. The Bible showed this most clearly as we watch the birth 
of the church in the Book of Acts. 

Yet the main thrusts of the small group is that of personal spiritual formation, and 
to encourage an intimacy between believers that fosters transparency in sharing their 
personal experience of God and a deepening of their understanding of Jesus as Lord and 
Savior. From the time of the ascension of Christ to the current day, Jesus’ message of 
“Where two or three are gathered in my name, I am there among them.”5 This project 
clearly sets the stage for that wonderful event - Jesus among his people. 


4 2 Tim. 2:2 (NIV). 

5 Matt. 18:20 (NRSV). 
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The future usefulness of this project to other congregations has great possibilities. 
Most of the literature and plethora of writings on this subject, all use prescripted methods 
of setting up small groups in a congregation, including the McBride work that addressed 
the process of leading a variety of types of groups and was the basis of many of the 
decisions on how to do this training. There are always the “number one through ten” 
steps to set up effective small groups. But within the scope of this project, it has been 
effectively demonstrated that providing the tools for ministry are important, useful, and 
necessary, but in no way should the power of the Holy Spirit be left out of the equation. 
For in this project, the Holy Spirit brought a rich harvest of new small groups to the 
congregation at Emmanuel UMC. To have grown twenty new small groups within a little 
more than six months is quite a demonstrations of how transformative it is to just provide 
the tools - the training on the techniques - and then let the Spirit empower those he 
would have lead small groups. And to let the Spirit guide the new small group leader in 
the topic selection, and other logistics decisions that need not be decided and dispensed 
from the pastor. The new small group leaders are allowed to lead from not only the 
leading of the Holy Spirit, but can lead from their giftedness. Together these new leaders 
can share their passion and depth of commitment while leading new small groups of their 
own choosing. This movement within God’s people becomes more organic and not so 
much institutionalized by a top down approach from the pastor. This freedom to lead and 
this freedom to choose seemed to the researcher to be one of the critical factors in the 
success of this project in this context. 

This transformative experience of learning has deepened not only the participants’ 
skill and understanding of the small group process, but has also deepened the relationship 
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between the pastor and her flock. With a greater understanding of the need to provide 
shepherds for the flock, the church may be entering a new era of congregational care. 

How this plays out as an agent of change in this mainline “tall steeple” congregation, who 
has invested for most of their lifetimes in this institutional church, remains to be seen. 

But as they grow closer to God and closer to one another, transformation can be a reality. 
Whether or not these changes are implemented in a timely manner remains to be seen. 

The future of the church lies in the response of the members. This choice may be made 
by indecision, which will certainly lead to continued spiritual stagnation and 
congregational lethargy as the decline in this church spirals them downward. A serious 
challenge to the revitalization of congregations is the resistance that comes when efforts 
to transform the esteemed traditions of the church leads to blocking movement. The 
feeling of being threatened when change is suggested to Sunday School class formats, to 
the style of worship and its musical preferences, to the use of organ versus keyboard area 
is usually the occasion where congregational members tend to dig in and refuse to let go 
of what they deem important. Ultimately these actions can provide significant 
roadblocks to spirituality and to the growth of the congregation. 

Without renewed commitment to growth the future of so many mainline 
Protestant churches is dim. Within this current culture, unless these old “Tall Steeple” 
church look to the up and coming newer churches, such as Willow Creek and 
Saddleback, and open their eyes how some of the processes such as numerous small 
groups have not only formed fully devoted followers of Jesus Christ, but have brought a 
rich harvest of souls to these churches, they may find themselves at the end of their life 
cycle. Unless members are willing to examine their own relationship with Jesus, and 
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look to being held accountable for spiritual development, regardless of their age, most of 
these “tall steeple” churches will age out. Most of the members of these congregations 
are in their 70’s and 80’s. Numerically there will be a tipping point at which an ever 
increasing decline in members will reach the point where the ministries of the church can 
no longer be sustained. Yet it is the faithfulness of these same members that has enabled 
wonderful ministries to exist for decades. 

Final Reflection 

Reconnecting with Jesus in a fresh new way may open a window of grace for 
those in Emmanuel United Methodist Church. It may prove that this was a turning point 
for this congregation, as they reclaimed their Wesleyan heritage of small groups, and 
embraced the possibilities offered by spiritual development of its members. As new 
leaders step up to work alongside long term members and leaders, a fresh new stage of 
vitality and growth may await Emmanuel UMC. Yet as these new practices are birthed, 
there is always the possible outcome that they can wither and fail, unless they are 
nurtured and provided sustenance for the journey. Above all, if this small group 
leadership training is not of God and for God, then it’s all for vanity. 

The portability of this project may well have similar positive impacts on other 
aged mainline “Tall Steeple” churches also. It has certainly renewed hope in the 
researcher that ‘old dogs can learn new tricks” as I have seen the people of Emmanuel 
embrace this concept. The idea of small groups has taken root, and is continuing to bear 
fruit as new groups continue to form. But time is of the essence, as it relates to other 
churches who so badly need to examine how small groups may provide the vehicle to 
enhance the spiritual development of their congregants, and thus enhance their ability to 
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be in relevant ministry to the world. Congregations can wait too long, though, and lose 
the critical mass it takes to be in effective ministries within their contexts. Thus the 
impact of trying small group leader training may bring noticeable growth to other 
churches besides Emmanuel. To know that even our own older teens and young adults 
have organically formed their own small groups holds great promise for this as a tool for 
discipleship for all generations. 

The researcher/pastor and Context Associates for this project have continued 
working towards a second phase of this project, beyond the boundaries of this writing. 
The group is working to map out each of the three hundred members’ location on a local 
map. From this map there will be the ability to gather into neighborhood based small 
groups of 10-12 people who live near to each other. After the groups are developed, 
leaders and hosts from among each group will be recruited and then a small number of 
small group meetings will be held. These small groups will act as encouragement for all 
the members of the church. The purpose is multiple; 

• First to is allow every member, or at least as many as possible, to experience a 
small group 

• Second is to provide ‘listening’ opportunities for the small group leaders to 
bring back opinions, hopes, goals, and other comments to the church 
leadership team to enable them to guide the church in ways that have the 
greatest applicability to the needs of the members 

• Third is that during one of the meetings, called “Coffee and Conversation with 
the Pastor ” every member will have an opportunity to speak with the pastor in 


a casual manner, and ask questions. 
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The hope is that some of these church wide small groups, formed by assigned 
neighborhoods, will evolve into long term small groups and continue to meet. And if the 
initial group to which someone was assigned does not move forward, then hopefully it 
will have developed an appetite in the member to engage in small group ministry, and to 
join into another small group. 

Although many of the members of the Emmanuel UMC are older, the concept that 
spiritual maturity is a core process of congregational life, must be realized if the 
congregation hopes to revitalize and experience long term viability. If the saints of the 
church will embrace Wesley’s understanding that we go toward perfection but that we 
never reach it here on this earth, perhaps they will understand that the going means 
changes, sometimes in ways that may be painful, or even that require some acclimating. 
But we serve a Lord who calls us not to warm a pew with regularity, but to “Go and make 
disciples.” If John Wesley could have his heart strangely warmed after years of devoted 
Christian living, then I hold that Emmanuel UMC can have its heart warmed, too. 



GLOSSARY 


Associate Members. Maintains membership at two churches (both United Methodist or 
one of another denomination). Enjoys the same benefits of full membership. Agrees to 
the same commitments and meets the same requirements of a full member. 1 
Full Member. Professes their faith in the trinity (God, the Father Almighty, Jesus, his 
only son, and the Holy Spirit). Commits his/her prayers, presence, gifts and service to the 
church. Is officially added to the membership records of First United Methodist Church 
and The United Methodist Church. Has been baptized. Can vote and participate in church 
business .2 

Preparatory Member. Is preparing for full membership in the church. Has been 
baptized, but not confirmed. Is under the age of 19.3 

Regular Attendees. Regularly attends and gives support to the church. Has not made the 
additional commitments of becoming a full member. 4 

Wesleyan Small Groups. Modeled after John Wesley’s early cell groups who are “a 
group of people who gather together on a regular basis with the goal of becoming more 
faithful disciples of Jesus Christ, to attend to the ways that God is at work in their lives 
and the extent to which they are cooperating with God’s grace, and to watch over one 

1 First United Methodist Church of Arp, TX http://www.arpumc.org/ (Accessed October 7, 2011). 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4lbid, 
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another in love and mutually challenge, support, and encourage one another in the pursuit 
of deeply committed Christian discipleship.”i 


i Kevin M. Watson, A Proposed Definition for Small Groups, Deeply Committed. 
http://deeplycommitted.com/2011/04/2l/a-proposed-definition-for-small-groiips/ (Accessed October 7, 
2011). 
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Appendix A. Tests 

Small Group Leadership Survey Questions 

Select a number from 1 -5 which best describes how you perceive yourself in 
each of the following areas. 

1 = little if ever 2= once in a while 3=occasionally 4=fairly often 5=almost 
always 

Be certain to place your answer in the blank in front of each question. 


_1. I regularly thank God through prayer for what he is doing in 

my life. 

_2. I have a strong desire to lead others closer in their 

relationship with God. 

_3. I often ask people how I can pray for them. 

_4. I believe that it is important to grow in my own relationship 

with Christ. 

_5. I see God as work in my life. 

_6. I regularly study the Bible so that I can know God better. 

_7. I try to always use words that are uplifting. 

_8. I believe that I have spiritual gifts that God calls me to use in 

His service. 

_9. I enjoy giving God credit for everything good that I have. 

_10. I believe the Holy Spirit assists me in helping others 

understand the truth about God. 

_11. Spending time with other believers is one of my highest 

priorities. 
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_12. I purposely build relationships with people, hoping that I 

can help them grow in Christ. 

_13. I trust the words of the Bible to inform us of how to live as 

Christians. 

_14. I try to use my unique abilities to help at the church. 

_15. I don’t mind when people correct me in love. 

_16. I have been blessed to help other people grow in their 

relationship with God through faith in Jesus Christ. 

_17. I talk openly and honestly with someone else about my 

spiritual progress. 

_18. I believe the Holy Spirit will guide us if we place our faith in 

Jesus Christ. 

_19. I am comfortable praying in and with a group. 

_20. I intentionally have relationships with people who can help 

me grow spiritually. 

_21. I feel like I can open myself up to others about my faith 

journey in a small group setting. 

_22. I feel stronger in my faith walk when I share my burdens 

with others in my church. 

_23. God will grow me as His Disciple if I try to follow his Word 

for me. 

_25. Discipleship is a focus of my life. 

Please place JUST your birth date month and day as a code for this 
survey in this blank. For November 7th, you would place your code as 1107 
on the blank as an identifier. No names please. 

CODE 



Please return this survey to Pastor's Inbox in Ushers Room as soon as possible 
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Small Group Leadership Training Impact Questionnaire 
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Needs Assessment Questionnaire 

As you probably know, we are exploring the possibility of new small groups here at Emmanuel UMC. We 
request your completion of this questionnaire to help us learn more about your interests, your needs and 
preferences. The information you and others provide will assist us find common areas of concerns. Your 
answers will be handled in the strictest confidence. 

Your answers will be tabulated with those of others to determine information needs, usage patterns, content 
requirements, format preferences, and overall quality. Thank you for your time and assistance. Please feel 
free to ignore any questions that you wish to omit. 

Demographics, Background and Experience Information 

User code: Month of birth _ date of birth_ (May 23 = 0525 as your code) 

Gender:_female_male 

Marital Status: _Married _Never married _Widowed_ Divorced 

Age Group:_under 18_18-25_26-35_36-55_56-65_over 65 

Profession:_student_teacher_manager_worker_stay-home_retired 

Education:_high school_college_graduate school 

1. For approximately how long have you belonged to Emmanuel UMC? _ 

2. How often do attend worship, on average?_weekly_once or twice monthly_6-10 times a year 

3. Which of the following activities do you currently participate in? Check all that apply. 

_Sunday School _Emmaus Reunion Group _Men’s Group 

_Women’s Circles _Lunch Bunch _Tuesday night at Slackers 

_Youth Group _Small group in a home _Small group at church 

3. Which of the following studies, if any, have you completed? Mark all that apply. 

_Disciple One Bible Study _Christian Believer _Experiencing God 

_Companions in Christ _Crown Ministries _Disciple Bible Study II 

_Disciple Bible Study III _Disciple Bible Study IV _Short-Term Discipleseries 

4. Which of Pastor Pam’s study programs have you attended in the last year? 

_Living as a Methodist (fall) _Living as a Methodist (winter)_Small Group Leadership 

_Lenten Bible Study _Advent Prayer Hour _Brown Bag Bible Study 

5. Do you currently serve on any Board, Committee, or Ministry Team in the Church? _Yes_No 

6. Have you considered leading a small group? _Yes _No 

7. Please list at least three topics for small groups you may feel led to lead in the future: 

_, _, or_. 

8. How often? Could you list days or times you would be available to lead a group?_ 

9. Which part of the Small Group Leadership training seemed most helpful to you? 


Were you satisfied with this training? 
why?_ 


10. Considering the customary leadership styles of this church, do you feel that the training for Small 
Group Leadership was ‘permission giving” in that you feel more empowered to begin a new group as the 
Spirit may lead you? 


What makes that appealing to you? 


11. Considering the activities that can occur in a small group setting, do you feel that God may be calling 
you to shepherd his sheep? Do you believe the small group leader can play a specific role in the faith 
development of the members of a church? 
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12. Do you believe that Small Group Ministries could strengthen the spiritual development of this 
congregation?_ 


13. What other feedback would you like to give us on this Small Group Ministry 
questionnaire?_ 
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Appendix B. Project 

Project Outline Tall Steeple - Holy People 

I. Determine number of neighborhood groups required to support current 
membership 

a. Upload and plot addresses of membership to identify concentrations of 
members across community 

b. Access number of small group meeting sites needed to maintain small 
groups not to exceed twelve 

c. Establish centralized meeting area targets to act as host sites 

II. Leadership Selection 

a. Review current leadership roster for potential small group facilitators 

b. Review whether identified leaders have teaching/facilitating experience 

c. Select centralized sites from which to invite host homes 

d. Communicate Nominees Request to lead 

e. Follow up with phone calls to confirm participation 

f. Clarify role as small group leaders 

g. Clarify role as host home 

III. Scheduling Training Session 

a. Select training dates 

b. Reserve meeting space 

c. Send participant notifications out 

d. Begin recording observations in researcher journal 

e. Begin 6 week training session 

i. Administer number coded pre-test 

ii. Detailed explanation of commitment to small group leadership 

IV. Overview of training 

a. Week One -The Small Group Process 

i. Leader pre-test 

ii. Tasks of small group leaders 

b. Week Two - Historical & Biblical Perspective 

c. Week Three - Phases of group development 

i. Transformation power of small groups for churches 

ii. Paradigm shift for church structure 

d. Week Four - Intimacy 

i. Unmet needs of members 

ii. Sharing feelings 

e. Week Five - Tasks and functions associated with small group leadership 

f. Week Six - Evaluating outcomes of small groups 

i. Dealing with the Dark Side of small groups 

g. Leader Post -test 

V. Analyze learning outcomes 

A. Compare pre and post test results 

B. Synthesize observations from researchers journal 

C. Compare outcomes with project hypothesis to formulate result 
statement 
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Emmanuel UMC 

Small Group 


Training Topics 

Week One 

1. Session One - Biblical and Historical Perspectives 

a. Administer pre-survey 

b. Biblical basis for small groups 

i. Old Testament references on need to shepherd 

ii. Jesus as a small group leader 

iii. Early church as an example 

iv. New Testament references on small group/shepherd 

c. Historical basis for small groups 

i. Wesleyan foundations for small groups 

ii. Historical progression of small group to contemporary 
small groups 

iii. Vision for small groups 

d. - Break- 

2. Session Two - The Small Group Process 

a. Defining small group 

b. Biblical goals of small groups 

c. Characteristics of small group leaders 

d. Tasks of small group leaders 

e. Shepherding styles 












Appendix D. Sample Outlines and Handouts 
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Growing Through Wesley Small Groups 
What Are They? 

What does a Weslev Fellowship Group look like? 

Take a few minutes to share with your group what you woyld hope to find i f vou 
'visited, a fellowship grouo. 


i/tvery group is different and has a personality" of its own. 

2. A variety of different formats work well. 

3. Here is a typical format which many have found helpful: 


. Begin with coffee and snacks - t|nis allows time for people to "catch ud with 
one another". 

. Welcome everyone ana introauce any new guests. 

. Begin with a short prayer. 

. Ask the group "how it is with their souls." The question will be more easily 
understood if asked as "How are you doing this week?." Encourage 
everyone to share, but do not make it mandatory. 

. Share in a time of worship and prayer. 

. Spend time participating in a biblical or topical study. 

. Allow time for response - questions, comments or practical suggestions. 

. Close with prayer- 

. Back to the snacks, if you wish! 


A leader must be aware of time, but should resist against making meetings too 
rigid. I have not included a time frame for the above format, so that each group 
and leader can find its own "comfort zone". 


What ar e the Essential Ingredients? 

This is a "recipe" for small groups. Each ingredient is important for a healthy 
group life, and will provide an environment in which people are able to grow as 
faithful disciples of Jesus. 

It is unlikely that all five ingredients will be "in the mix" at one time when your 
group is new. Be careful however, of neglecting those ingredients not being 
used. Keep them ever before vour arouo. 




A Recipe for Life 

1. The sharing of life (fellowship) 
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This meets our need to belong. In the Church we often mingle but seldom 
meet. The fellowship group is an excellent environment in which to share our 
lives with each other. Here are some ideas: 

1 a. Allow informal time for the group to visit with each other (e.g. coffee and 
snacks). 

b. Allow time at every meeting for people to share "how it is with their souls". 

c. Set an example of Christian service - offer to help someone in your group - 
wax their car, babysit their children, take them a meal. 

d. Play together. Outside your usual meeting time, plan to do something fun 
together. We are the family of God! 

% The sustenance of life (worship and prayer) 

Our worship experiences are often rushed; we squeeze as much as 
possible into the allotted hour. We need a place to slow down, time to 
experience the work of God's Holy Spirit. Here are some ideas: 

a. Allow "a time of prayer" in which everyone has the opportunity to 
participate. 

If you pray going around in a circle, invite those who feel uncomfortable 
praying aloud to simply say "Amen". 

Ask someone to prepare a short 3 sentence prayer for the next meeting. 
Ask everyone to thank the Lord for one thing in their lives. 

b. Christian bookstores usually stock a good supply of worship music on tape 
and CD. Hand out copies of the words and invite your group to sing along 
to the taped music, or simply listen to the music meditatively during your 
prayer time. 

c. If you have a musician in your group ask that person to play for you. 
(Unless of course they play tuba or something!) 

d. Use your hymnal and sing well known hymns unaccompanied. The hymnal 
is also a great resource for prayer and poetry. 

3. The understanding of life (study) 

This is what people are most accustomed to doing in small groups. Too often 
however our "Bible Studies" have been too much in the head and too little in 
the heart. It is good for us to the know the Bible. It is better to be able to use 
that knowledge as well. Here are some ideas: 

a. Ask your group what some of their struggles are in life, right now. Find out 
about their faith struggles. You may find a common theme most members 
would find helpful. 
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b. Take notes during your pastor's sermon and find ways to apply God's word 
to your life that week. Your pastor may be willing to work with you on this. 

c. See section entitled "I'm No Bible Scholar" for more ideas and information. 

4. The honoring of life (accountability) 

We are willing to be accountable for so much in life, but have often neglected, 
or been unwilling to be accountable for our walk with God. Wesley said 
Christianity is not "a solitary religion". We cannot walk this journey on our 
own. We need the help of others. This is what the New Testament means 
when it instructs us to "love another", to "confess our sins to each other" and 
to "bear one another's burdens". To be accountable is learning to love with 
maturity. Here are some ideas: 

a. Invite group members to share an aspect of their life for which they would 
appreciate prayers and support. 

b. Agree upon 2 or 3 things you can ask each other weekly, e.g. Have you 
read the Bible this week, have you done anything to alleviate suffering. 

c. See example of accountability questions (at the end of this section) from a 
Christ Church Wesley Fellowship Group. 

5. The giving of life (mission) - 

We have been saved for "works of service". The Church exists for the sake Of 
others - this is the mandate of Jesus to His Church. It is therefore our 
privilege and joy to do His will. It also makes good group sense. A group that 
is entirely inward focussing is destined to become unhappy - a bit like an 
ingrown toe nail! Here are some ideas: 

a. Find out about missions in your Church - you may be able to offer valuable 
time, talents and money to support a mission as a group. 

b. Think of needs you have experienced, for which you would have welcomed 
help e.g. the care of an ailing parent, babysitting. Find people with those 
needs and work as a group to fulfil them. 

c. Be selective - do something different and unique each month e.g. feed the 
poor, raise money for a mission. 

The way will become clearer as your group grows in trust and begins to settle 

down. Keep a good balance between patience and Holy Ghost nudging! 
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Accountability Questions 

1. How many times have you read the Scripture this week? 

Every day? Three times this week? Twice this week? 

2. What have you done to relieve human suffering this week? 

3. Did you pray for each person in this group this week? 

4. How have you nourished your vital union with Christ this week? 

5. What have you done to understand better the gift of God this week? 

6. In what ways did you share Christ with the world so that others might know 
and love Him better: 

a) in your family? 

b) in your profession? 

7. What was the moment you felt closest to Christ this week? 

8. What are you planning for next week: 

a) spiritually? 

b) professionally? 
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Growing Through^Wesley Small Groups 
Can I Do This? 

The Qualities of a Group Leader 

1. A leader is not: 

a. a theologian 

b. a therapist 

c. wiser and older 

d. a reincarnation of Moses 

2. A leader is: 

a. a person with a heart for God 

b. a person with a love for people 

c. a resourceful person 

d. a person with initiative 

e. a person committed to small groups 

3. For those choosing leaders: 

a. Throw wide your net. 

b. Invite. Do not persuade. 

c. Be assuring and positive. 

d. Before a commitment allow an oppurtunity to taste and see. 

e. Be patient. This is God's work! 


Group Excercise: 

1. Listening - meet in groups of 3 for this excercise. 

2. Role play - we need 5 volunteers for this! 


Making a Group Work (Some Important Group Dynamics) 

For a group to work well, a leader should pay attention to important needs. 

If you are a good host or hostess, with some common sense, you should do just 
fine! Do not be daunted by the following information - it is often less complicated 
than it sounds. If you have never led a group before you should refer to this 
section frequently in the early days of your group. Practice will not make 
perfect, but it will help! 
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A good group depends upon a sense of participation by its members. It is not 
good enough to simply "get the job done". A group usually has three main areas 
of need: 

1. Task Needs - taking care of business. 

2. Individual Needs - the needs people bring with them to a group. 

3. Maintenance Needs - the things that help a group stick together. 

These three areas influence each other. The strength of a group depends upon 
the degree to which these three types of needs are met. A leader cannot do it 
alone - the responsibility rests with the whole group. Here are some ideas: 


1. Task Functions: 

a. Initiate - suggest ideas, propose some action, define a problem. 

b. Inform - find out what's going on! 

c. Expedite - get the group to do something! 

d. Summarize - put some ideas together for the group to consider. 

e. Clarify - interpreting, defining, making clear. 

2. Maintenance Functions: 

a. Gate keeping - helping others to participate. 

b. Encouraging - be friendly and warm. Responsive and accepting. 

c. Process observing - watch how the group is working and share those ideas. 

d. Express group feeling - talk about moods, tensions, feelings in the group. 

e. Harmonizing - help people to explore their differences. 

A group which neglects maintenance is like the person who drives a car for 
thousands of miles without an oil change. A group which neglects task is like a 
company whose coffee break is more important than the business at hand. 

Both needs must be met to make a group strong and effective. 
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WESLEY FELLOWSHIP GROUPS 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF SMALL GROUP LEADERSHIP 
Looking for leaders 

1. You cannot lecture people into in leadership. Leadership is the enthusiastic telling of an 
exciting story and seeing who responds to it. 

2. We need to model leadership behavior for potential leaders. The Biblical word far this. 
would be "discipling". Move with those who are ready to move. 

3. When starting a small group ministry, there are two main sources of leadership ' 

a. Natural leaders - there are "obvious" leaders in every Church. 

b. "Born" leaders - potential leaders who are given birth through discipling. 

4. Begin your ministry with your natural, obvious leaders. 

5. Identify potential leaders who may be bom out of the new groups. The potential leader 
may be called an apprentice. The apprentice should be given definite tasks to perform in 
the life of the group. 

6. See Christ Church model for raising new leaders from new members. 

7. A leader must be - teachable (a willingness to follow) 

relational (a love for people) 
spiritual (a heart for God) 


Training leaders 

1. There are two important skills for a leader to learn : 

a. Listening (maintenance) 

b. Leading (task) 

2. Listening exercise - find two other people to share this with you. 

3. Leading exercise - we need 5 volunteers for this. 

If you are observing this, consider: 

a. What would you have done differently? 

b. Was there anything the leader did that impressed you? 
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OVERSEEING SMALL GROUPS 
Three essential elements 

1. Vision - it is important that leaders continue to believe in the importance of small 
groups. This is the "Go for it!" element. Those who oversee small groups have 
permission to behave like a football coach! ( Within reasonable limits of course). 

2. Affirmation - the leaders believe it. They need you to believe that they believe it. 
Encouragement and understanding. A willingness to help them solve problems. An 
open door policy. Warmth and receptivity. Acknowledgement. 

3. Ability - provide an environment for people to learn from their mistakes. A very 
affirming and excellent learning experience occurs, when leaders share common 
problems and attempt to solve them together. 

Keeping it alive 

1. Diversity. Remember that diversity is a gift We will learn some of our most important 
lessons from those with whom we disagree. However, diversity also has the power to 
divide. Division usually emerges because an individual, or individuals, are carrying 
some painful baggage. Here are some ideas : 

a. Pray - prayer reminds us that God loves people we don't like. It reminds us to honor 
and love one another. 

b. Do not let the needy person/situation set the agenda for the group. It is better to 
suggest that an issue be dealt with outside of group time. The leader is responsible for 
keeping the group on track. 

c. Meet with the individual/s privately - do not ignore the situation. It is important that 
your meeting expresses care. A leader may need to ask an individual to leave a group. 

d. Keep the vision. For the sake of your group, do not allow the "intrusion" to affect 
the direction of your group. 

e. Watch what you say. Be sure not to gossip about the divisive person when they are 
absent. Engage the help of a pastor or a wise lay person. 

2. Renewing stale groups. 

The most common cause of a stale groupJs boredom. Everyone has heart} it all before. 

a. In true Biblical fashion, the most successful way to renew your group is through an 
openness to new people. Set dates to invite guests to your groups. This allows for 
confidentiality and new people. New people are not a threat to intimacy if included 
sensitively. 
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b. Give yourself away. Mission keeps us focused on new horizons. It presents 
problems to be solved and gives the group a sense of purpose. 

c. Vary the material. Some groups are reluctant to change their study material. Do 
something different. 

d. Play together. It is important to recreate. You will discover new friends and new 
levels of sharing. 

e. Ch?' . -cenery. Rotate leadership. Go to different homes. Change the order of 
me pt;r.tT for a while. 


3. Starinig hew groups. 

The genius of small groups rests on multiplication. 

a. Your best new leaders will be those born out of already existing groups. 

b. New groups begin primarily at the initiative of the new leader. 

c. A small group ministry dependent upon "allocation" is unlikely to grow significantly. 

d. We must multiply. Twenty percent growth per year is achievable by adding 2 people 
to 10 people. 

e. New members are your primary source of new group members. See the Christ 
Church model for integrating new members. 

f. New groups may be formed in response to "felt needs". 

A Model for integrating new members into small groups. 

a. Each new member class will explain our hope and expectation for a member to be a part 
of a Wesley Group. 

b. After the 4 week class, those who decided to join will be invited to join a 6 week 
Wesley Group experience (We could call it the embryo/seed/nurture/grain of wheat 
group). 

c. The staff (initially) would be asked to take turns in leading these groups. It would mean 
a 6 week commitment twice a year. There is no reason why we could not ask an 
enthusiastic lay person from a Wesley group to join the roster. 

d. The groups would have to overlap each other e g. The November Class would begin 2 
weeks before the October class ended. 

e. During the 6 week period, probably using a well chosen Serendipity book, the leader of 
the Embryo/seed/nurture/grain of wheat group would keep a beady eye out for a potential 
new leader amongst the seedlings. 

f. Members who wished to stay with the new leader would form the nucleus of a new 
group. Those who for various reasons wished to be elsewhere, would be allocated to an 
already existing group. 
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Small Group Leader Training 

Session Two 

Small Group Communication 


A. Opening prayer/meditation 

Prayer of Commitment page 73-4 

'/unJiitil raw ■>" * >i( ■' 'M'< I 

B. Warm-up/ice breaker 

C. Atmosphere 

1. Location: 

2. New Members: 

3. Relaxed spirit: 

4. Sense of humor: 


D. Communications 


^ 1. Five levels: _ page 54 

a) Cliche conversation 

b) Sharing information and facts 

c) Sharing ideas and opinions 

d) Sharing feelings 

e) Peak communication 

2. 12 wavs to use communication skills _paee 5 8-9 

a) Listening 

b) Seeking information and opinions 

c) Clarifying 

d) Paraphrasing 

e) Justifying 

0 Re-directing 

g) Extending 

h) Summarizing 










Small Group Leadership 
Training 
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Leadership Team of A Small Group 

The success of any organization is determined by the 
success of the leadership. A group remains healthy when 
it’s leadership team is healthy. As the leaders go, so goes 
the group. 

The Roles of the Leadership Team 
Leaden 

This person is the person who is ultimately responsible for 
the group. This person ensures that the group does what is 
necessary to fulfill its purpose. 

Assistant Leaden 

This person assists the leader in the various functions 
necessary to fulfill the group’s purpose. 

Host: 

This person is an extremely vital member of the team. The 
host sets the tone for the entire group. The spiritual gift of 
hospitality is a must. Choose your host carefully. 


The Four-Fold Functions of the Leadership Team 
Shepherd: 

The leadership team is the primary means of pastoral care 
for the members and prospects of any given group. 

Facilitation: 

Someone must assume responsibility for the meeting. 
While it is generally the leader, the assistant leader can 
facilitate any given meeting as long as it is pre-determined. 

Support: 

The facilitator of any given meeting must have a strong 
support person. This support person helps keep discussion 
moving and on target. The support person should sit 
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Group Leadership 

Group members may have common interests, but with a supportive 

atmosphere will facilitate a higher level of sharing and growth. 

A. Leadership - can be facilitative or instructional; 

1. Facilitative - usually not informational or structured: leader 
encourages the sharing of feelings and skills for deal with issues 
in their lives. Members often choose topics as they emerge. 

2. Insturctional - basically informational and structured; leader 
usually has expertise for one type of topic, and will focus on 
related issues 

Should model: 

Respect 

Acceptance 

Nonjudgemental 

Encouraging 

Remain open 

Avoid placating 

Empathic 

B, Membership -open (indefinite) or closed (predetermined number of 
weeks) 

Usually — 

1. 8-12 weeks 

2. 1 Vi to 2 hour sessions 

3. 8-12 members-not to exceed 15 

4. various levels of interest in given topic 
Members need to: 

1. Share, not hold in 

2. Gain insight by listening to others 

3. Receive support, encouragement, and love 

4. Receive support for growth in Christian walk 

5. Provides appropriate place to process feelings and how they 
relate to faith 
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Small Group Leadership 
TVaining 

Lesson Three 

Leadership Team of A Small Group 

The success of any organization is determined by the 
success of the leadership. A group remains healthy when 
it’s leadership team is healthy. As the leaders go, so goes 
the group. 

The Roles of the Leadership Team 
Leaden 

This person is the person who is ultimately responsible for 
the group. This person ensures that the group does what is 
necessary to fulfill its purpose. 

Assistant Leaden 

This person assists the leader in the various functions 
necessary to fulfill the group’s purpose. 

Host: 

This person is an extremely vital member of the team. The 
host sets the tone for the entire group. The spiritual gift of 
hospitality is a must. Choose your host carefully. 


The Four-Fold Functions of the Leadership Team 
Shepherd: 

The leadership team is the primary means of pastoral care 
for the members and prospects of any given group. 

Facilitation: 

Someone must assume responsibility for the meeting. 

While it is generally the leader, the assistant leader can 
facilitate any given meeting as long as it is pre-determined. 

Support: 

The facilitator of any given meeting must have a strong 
support person. This support person helps keep discussion 
moving and on target. The support person should sit 
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across from the leader, as it will help draw people into the 
conversation. 

Recruiter: 

New people being brought into the group will keep it alive 
and growing. All members of the leadership team become 
part of the recruiting team. Natural attrition will dissolve a 
group if new people are not being brought into the group. 

The Four-Fold Focus of the Leadership Team 
Evangelism: 

Groups must stay focused on outreach. The group needs 
to do regular check-ups to ensure it stays “seeker friendly.” 
One new person or family brought into the group every six 
months is a reasonable goal. 

Discipleship: 

A person or family can help each other in the faith by 
sharing life testimonies, Bible application, and through 
conversational prayer. 

Pastoral Care: 

Leaders should ask: “ Are each of the members and 
prospects of my group being cared for adequately?” “ Do I 
know their needs?” “Is the group involved in helping to 
meet these needs?” 

Service: 

It was once said, “Service is the price we pay for our space 
in life." Service projects help groups keep growing. They 
keep the group balanced by helping members to focus on 
the needs of others. 
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Small Group Leadership Training 


Lesson Four 

Xerox onto 11x17 paper 'Communications- 
Interactions" iheet and hang on blackboard. 
May be referred to during the last exercise 
on Bees” 

How to Run a Small Group Meeting 

Running or facilitating a small group meeting can be 
exciting and easy, especially if the leader follows some guiding 
principles. When these principles are followed, small groups are 
healthy and thrive. 

Handout - WHITE - 'Lssson Four' - 
Play cassette tape from folder 
Lasson Four 
Discuss topics - 
Elaborate/enhance as needed 

Before the Meeting 

• Keep in mind the total time the meeting will last. Generally one hour 
each week. 

• Start and end on time. 




Have an unwritten agenda in your mind of what you hope to 
accomplish. 


Be sensitive to the Holy Spirit and His leadership for the meetina. 

! * — I . 

Endeavor to balance the three necessary elements for an effective 
meeting: Sharing, conversational prayer, and application of the Bible. 


Sharing Time 


• The more people participate in sharing, the more they will feel like a 
family. It builds bond. 


• Keep sharing in balance with the other elements of the meeting. Too 
much time may get boring unless a crisis need is shared. 
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• Sharing may consist of the following: 

1. Welcome and guest introduction 

2. Ice breaker activity (e.g. “My favorite flavor of ice cream is 

3. Testimonies or reports of answered prayers 

4. Appreciation of one another 

5. Worship or singing 

6. Announcements 

• Time = Approximately 15 minutes. 

Conversational Prayer 

• Conversational prayer is simply talking to God in easy, natural 
conversation. It may be short sentences of praise to God or brief 
requests. Conversational prayer actively allows for Matthew 18:19 to 
come alive. “ If two or more of you on earth agree about anything you 
ask for, it will be done for you by my Father in heaven.” 

• Advantages: 

1. Awareness - of needs, praises, feelings, and cares that are 
expressed by group members 

2. Atmosphere - of safety and grace. Communal in atmosphere 
invites participation by like-minded members 

3. All togetherness - everyone may participate in praying for each 
subject and need. The group should agree to focus on one 
subject in prayer until the group has saturated that need in 
prayer, then another request is presented. 

4. Advantages - it never puts anyone on the spot or makes 
anyone feel inferior by presenting long eloquent prayers. Offers 
the timid person a chance to express their needs. 

5. Acceptance - when one’s emotional, spiritual, and physical 
needs are prayed for by 2 or more people. Members feel cared 
for when a group of people think enough of a need to bathe and 
cover it in prayer. 

• Never force people to pray out loud. As group members become more 
comfortable with each other, conversational prayer takes place more 
frequently. Do not go around in a circle, but allow the prayer to bounce 
around the group as the Holy Spirit so moves them. 

Stop now to try a conversational prayer. Ask 
them to participate as they wish too, and use a 
small bail to illustrate how prayer moves 
randomly...not by rote... around the group. Toss 
the ball person to person, with the one catching 
it, praying. If someone wants to pass, they 
should say pass, and toss the ball on to 
someone else. 
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• Conversational prayer should be used following the sharing time and 
just after the study and application of the Scriptures. Examples of 
conversational prayer starters: 

1. Words describing who God is. 

2. Thanking God for one or two things. 

3. Thanking God for a quality in the person next to them. 

4. Asking god to do something for the group or person next to 
them. 

5. Praying the Lord’s Prayer together. 

• Time = Approximately 5-10 minutes each time used. 

Handout - PINK - Conversational P rayer 

~ ;acher cage s - 46-47 

Discuss info from teacher pages, and ask th em 

to complete the blanks on their note pages" 

(pink) while you talk. ~ " ■— 

Application of the Bible 

• The application time is the portion of the meeting committed to the 
Bible lesson. 

• This element of the small group meeting will comprise the greater 
portion of the time. Yet, it too must be kept in balance with the other 
activities so as to keep the relational and ministry aspects of your 
group alive. 

• Application of the Bible occurs generally as group member’s dialog 
together over the lesson questions. Specifically, application questions 
point the truth to a personal level. 

• Time = Approximately 30 minutes. 

Closing Prayer 

• Close the lesson time with conversational prayer asking God to apply 
the truths to our lives. 

• Always try to end on time. 

• Time = Approximately 5 minutes 

Total Meeting Time = One Hour 

DO: Clever ‘Bees' Make 3 Suc cessf ul Group 
Class takes notes asjeacher lectures from teacher handout 
Hantfout- GOLD -- BEES” 

T eacher handout -p.117-118 
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Small Group Leadership Training 

Lesson Five 

Good Group Dynamics 

Establish an Atmosphere of Love and Encouragement 

A. Practice mutual edification (Romans 14:19) 

1. Seek to build each other up. Affirm one another. Buld healthy 
self-esteem in each member. 

2 . Pastoral Care is a natural by-product of small groups. The 
leader, assistant leader, and the host need to set the example in 
how they express love and care for each other. 

B. Encourage everyone in the group. 

1. Make each person feel important. Let them know that their 
ideas and comments are valued. 

2. Avoid focusing advice on just one member of the group. This is 
not a counseling session. 

3. Use open-ended questions. Do not ask closed-ended 
questions, such as “Do you agree ?” “Can you relate to that?" 
which all require only a ‘yes or no' answer. Open-ended 
questions elicit full sentence responses, such as “ Describe the 
first time you felt that way?" or “ What were some of the causes 
of the problem?” 

C. Respond lovingly to a need expressed....immediately. 

1. Pray immediately when a need is expresses. Don’t make a list 
of prayer requests before you start praying, but pray when the 
need is first expressed. 

2. Teach by example. When you as the leader have a need, 
share it and ask the group to pray for you. 

3. The love seat. A chair can be placed in the middle of the circle 
while people gather around and gently lay their hands on the 
person in the ‘love seat’. 
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Seek to Gain Everyone’s Participation in the Group 

A. The leader is the facilitator not the authority or teacher. 

1. “Play Dumb.” The leader should not respond to every question. 
You must allow the group members to give their input.' 

2. Don’t be afraid of silence. Sometimes the leader must be quiet 
and wait for the members to formulate their response to a 
question. 

3. “Cave exploring.” The Bible lesson is the “cave." Don't stand at 
the entrance of the cave telling the group what you've seen 
inside...take them in and let them explore for themselves. 

B. How you arrange the seating makes a difference. 

1. Sit in a circle. Arranging the seats in acircle allows everyone to 
feel included. 

2. Same eye level. It is best if the members of the group can sit at 
the same eye level. 

3. Only one extra chair. Avoid having several empty chairs. A 
feeling of closeness is lost if the group’s members are seated to 
far apart. Add chairs as they are needed. 

4. As the leader, do not sit in the same position twice. Move 
around from meeting to meeting, to eliminate the “authority 
figure" symbolism. All members are equal in importance. 

5. In any teaching setting, try to avoid standing in front of the 
group, with rows of members opposite you. This is 
confrontational and does not encourage sharing. 

C. Everyone is encouraged to participate but no one is required to pray, 
read, or speak. 

1. Don’t hog - don’t hide. Encourage everyone to share but do 
not allow anyone to dominate. 

2. Don’t go around the circle. Avoid a pattern of reading, praying, 
or sharing around the circle. This causes people to feel 
obligated to participate. 

Handle Problem People in a Positive Way 

A. Handle problem people away from the group on a one-on-one basis. 

1. No dumping permitted. A disturbed person cannot become the 
center of attention. Make it clear that everyone is loved but that 
“no dumping is permitted." 

2. Refer troubled people to support groups. A disturbed person 
may need to be asked to join a support group, which can better 
address their needs. 

3. Discuss problem people with a pastor/minister. Never let 
yourself get bogged down in dealing with someone whose 
needs are beyond what you feel equipped to help with. 
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B. Don’t allow people to confess anyone else’s faults but their own. 

1. No gossip. Don’t talk about people outside the group. 

“WHAT’S SAID HERE.STAYS HERE!!” 

2. Focus on helping those in the group by asking, “How can we 
pray for you?” 

C. Don’t allow doctrinal discussion that is divisive or argumentative. 

1. Tell them, “I’ll be happy to discuss this with you after the 
meeting.” 

2. Or suggest, Til go with you to a pastor/minister about that 
doctrinal issue if it is important to you.” 

D. Don’t allow anyone to do all the talking. 

1. Don’t give frequent eye-contact with the talker. 

2. Have the talker sit next to you, not across from you. 
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Blocks To Effective Listening 


1. Ordering, directing, commanding 

Takes away member’s responsibility 

Foster’s rebellion 

Comes across as parent figure 

2. Teaching, Lecturing, giving logical arguments 

Creates boredom, defensiveness 

Ignores feelings 

Person does not feel heard 

3. Probing, questioning, interrogating 

Satisfies only the leader’s curiosity 

4. Moralizing, preaching, “should and ought’s” 

Takes away the member’s responsibility 

Fosters rebellion 

Comes across as parent figure 

5. Interpreting, analyzing, diagnosing 

We are not professionals 

Member’s tend to listen for responses which reinforce their 
own diagnosis 

6. Reassuring, sympathizing, consoling 

Reinforces depressive symptoms 
Blocks deeper level of communication 

7. Withdrawing, distracting, sarcasm, humoring 

Directs conversation away from feelings 
Shows non-acceptance 

8. Advising, giving solutions, or suggestions 

Takes away member’s responsibility to find their own 
alternatives 

9. Warning, threatening, promising 

Creates unneeded fear and anxiety 
Promises things that cannot be fulfilled 

10. Judging, criticizing, disagreeing, blaming 

Demoralizing 
Shows non-acceptance 
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